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1 in speaking of Macready, the 
tle incident connected with his 
nent. He says: 

. where Macready resided during 
in New Orleans, lived a gentle- 


wouor ms ob 


ml %°@ a 


t ‘ id with him a son, about four 
t ’ lt, intelligent boy, who became 
rit. of Macready. The great actor, 
tj. 6 | thting a large audience with his 
i speare or Byron, would, with a 
did him honor, take the little 
ui and in friendly prattle pass a 
vit \ addy, in one of those confiden- 
» « ».cssed a longing desire to go to the 
» > his elderly friend act. 

. . 1 the tragedian, “I'll ask your 

lw WY . to-morrow night.” 

According), ‘quest was made and granted, 
and on the night appointed, father and son made a 
portion uf one of the most brilliant assemblages that 
in the walls ofthe St. Charles. 
whe, : Lear.” Macready never acted 
© beau util the frenzy and pathos of the 

Ling were faithfully delineated; and in the 
here Lear is exposed to the fury 

.« the lightning playing around 

nzied gestures and sublime pa- 

ms : or drew down thunders from the 
hich drowned the noise of the 

» stage most effectually. Mac- 

'-o, with the applause still ringing 
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eaknesses, and the great actor 

. y satisfied even with the ovation 
refined ladies and gray-headed 
a titbit of admiration, bonne 
addy. So,on the following day, 
sortunity in his conversation with 
‘licit his childish opinions of his 


Mr. Cready!” said the boy. 
with the play, then, Thaddy?” 

zedian. 

Cready,” answered Thaddy. 

vou think I was doing, when I 
iwhen it was thundering and 





for you,” said Thaddy. ‘“ You 
1ough, Mr. Cready.” 

- throwing my arms about; you 
t for?” 
and I wanted to help you so 


ery much affected and gratified 
ipathy. 
give me your opinion. What 
did you want to assist me in do- 
ving in that storm?” 
well,” replied Thaddy, warming 
nee of the previous night’s per- 
: «e catching lightning-bugs !” 
== 
‘HAT DIDN’T SUIT. 
uere resided in a town in one of 
twelve jovial old citizens, who 
very January, for social and con- 
Wine, wit, good-will towards 
wo ' che rest of mankind,” reigned 
ward. At one of these re-unions, 
ered and unanimously concurred 
c should state the character and 
e, without concealment, be the 
se. The discl 1 
edin glowing terms the admir- 
.is better half. One, however, 
ined silent and absorbed, appa- 
tion. He was urged to respond 
re, but still remained obstinately 
being assured and re-assured 
sed would never be mentioned 
vets of the club, he said, ‘ Gen- 
.ven flattering, even angelic de- 
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ives, and I have no doubt each 
the truth. Mrs.—— and myself 
aarmoniously for torty years. She 
e, a kind mother, a good Chris- 
to the poor; her hand and heart 
ificted; her neighbors, and all 
she possesses every lovely attri- 
orn female character; but con- 
» suits me!” 
— — + 
T CAME ABOUT. 
e satistactorily accounts for the 
The bear, it seems, was once 
‘ried a load of fish, and who, in 
on how he had obteined them, 
caught them by angling. The 
ire to know an artso useful, when 
) that he had only to make a hole 
this tail. ‘You must stop long 
ind if it hurts you a little,” said 
, ‘for a sensation of pain is a 
ive a bite. The longer the time, 
Nevertheless, when you have a 
sure you pull out.” The credu- 
e instructions, and kept his tail 
frozen fast. When he pulled, 
ume off; and hence the shortness 
the present day. 
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WAITING. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


wore asad and touching aspect. 
It seemed as though they were 
sadly turning to view the scene 
of their joy and gladness ere 
they yielded themselver to the 
iron thraldom of stern, gray- 
haired winter. It seemed as 
though autumn, unwilling to 
depart, was leaving behind it 
its sweetest, saddest souvenir. It was stealing softly 
and gently away from earth, that men, when they 
thought of it, might remember it—not as the rude, 
rough giant they first knew, but as the soft, mild- 
eyed, melancholy, tender friend, who had saddened 
and softened their hearts, and then stolen silently 
away, clothed with a touching beauty, so silently that 
they knew not it had gone. 

It was late in the afternoon of a lovely day. Two 
children had climbed to the summit of Chaplin’s 
Hill, and were seated under a huge old oak, whose 
sere and changing leaves were falling all around them. 
The elder of the two,a boy apparently twelve or 
thirteen years old, was reading aloud from an old and 
well-thumbed volume, which lay in his lap. One 
hand supported his head, which was bent forward, 
and the other clasped the hand of his companion. 
The boy was small and delicately formed. His face 
was fair, and, as some said, effeminate. His cheeks 
were flushed with a glow, strange and unusual in his 
pale face, as if some deep and silent feeling was mov- 
ing his soul. His eyes were large, and had a soft, 
dreamy expression; but there were times when they 
would blaze with & sudden and startling energy. His 
long hair, unconfined by a bat, and stirred by the 
breeze, wandered fitfully across his broad, thoughtful 
brow. There was a shade of melancholy, unusual in 
one so young, resting upon his features. He was a 
Strange and fascinating child. 

His companion was a girl, somewhat younger than 
himself. She was dressed in a plain suit of black, 
and in one hand swung listlessly a small gipsey hat, 
while the other was clasped in her companion’s. She 
was not beautiful—indeed, she was rather homely. 
Her hair, which was as black as night, was drawn 
down plainly by her earnest, energetic temples, and 
gathered in a heavy fold at the back of her head. 
Her forehead was broad and high, and overhung a 
pair of heavy, straight eyebrows, which almost met, 
and gave to her face something of sternness, which 
was heightened by the calm firmness of her mouth. 
But beneath the long, drooping lashes shone a pair of 
eyes, so rich, so tender and so truthful, that they 
thrilled and haunted the gazer. She was listening 
absently to the boy, and gazing off dreamily upon the 
hills of Ohio. 

These two children had been friends, almost from 
infancy. They were older than their years, and pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree that maturity and rich- 
ness of character, which God, for some wise purpose 
of his own, often gives to those who are children only 
in our eyes, not in his. 

Below the children, lay the city of Wheeling, with 
its tall, dark rows of chimneys blackening the heavens | 
with a heavy cloud of smoke, as with a sable pall, 
and with its heavy roar of machinery, mingled with 
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HE time was Indian summer, 
in the valley of the Ohio. The 
: mellow beauty of autumn still 
yy, Sze lingered upon the hills that 
— St shut in the lovely vale through 
> a which flows “the beautiful 
S (RSS I river.” The trees were gradu- 
ah) f H{ ally losing their leaves, and 





the ear, until the brain sickened with it. At the feet 

of the city, the silvery waters of “‘the beautiful river” 

rolled on laughingly, flashing gloriously in the bright 
rays of the sun. 

Ohio, stern and bold, the brilliant green of the foliage 

which covered them, giving place to a serer and so- 

berer hue. 

The sun was sinking behind the blue Ohio hills. 

The shade lay upon them, and their beauty was cold 

and hard, but the departing rays clothed the hilltops 

on the Virginia side with a strange and glorious 
beauty. 

The girl’s cheeks flushed, and she pointed in silence 

to the west. The boy raised his eyes, gazed fora 

moment in the direction indicated, and then mur- 
mured, absently: 

“Yes, you are beautiful, but you look stern and 
heartless. You are not as lovely or as dear as the 
hills of my own home.” 

Both were silent forsome moments. Then the girl 
turned to her companion. 

“John!” 

“Syria?” 

“‘ Will you finish the story? It is nearly dark, and 
we must go home soon.” 

The boy, turned to the book, and resumed his read- 
ing. It was a simple old fairy tale—one of those sto- 
ries that help to make childhood happy, and which, 
in after years, few of us can recall without softened 
hearts, and souls made tenderer by the recollection. 

It was the story of an Eastern prince, who set out 
in search of a happier land, where dwelt a maiden so 
rare and beautiful that no mortal could pc wess her 
love, without passing through trials and dangers 
which could be overcome only by one whose love was 
stronger than death. The prince had seen this maiden 
in a dream, and his whole soul was filled with 
thoughts of her. Nothing was too hard to be endured, 
if he could but win her. Before him, in his journey, 
shone a bright and never-changing star, which guided 
him through the darkest glooms and over the most 
rugged paths. Footsore and weary, and covered with 
wounds, from the many encounters through which 
he had passed, the prince at last reached the confines 
of the Happier Land. 

“ He paused,” read the boy, ‘‘ and gazed back into 
the gloom which lay so thick behind him. From the 
darkness he heard cries and groans and shrieks, which 
chilled his very blood as he listened to them. High 
above him shone the star, now brighter and more 
beautiful than ever; and in the far distance he could 
hear sweetly and faintly the music of the harps, and 
the glad voices of the singers. Prince Faithful had 
reached the confines of the Happier Land, and his 
trials were almost over. 

‘“‘He had borne them nobly, and now, with feet 
torn and bleeding, and a body covered with sore and 
painful wounds, he paused to listen to the music 
which came so sweetly to him. His sword was broken, 
and his armor almost hewn from him; his helm was 
shattered, and the blood was matting his long locks 
and rich beard. As he paused to listen, the light of 
the star began to fade, and he heard the tramp of 
armed legions approaching him. He had paused 
when the goal was nearly won, and now a new trial 
must be met and overcome. He looked before him, 
and as far as he could see, beheld the dense legions of 
the Evil Ones crowding between him and the Happier 
Land. To reach it, he must cut his way through 
them. Throwing aside his broken blade, Prince 
Faithful grasped his trusty battle-axe, and marched 
straight forward. As he did so, he gazed at the star. 
It was shining out more radiantly than ever, and he 
knew that all was not yet lost. 

“In a moment he felt the strekes of the Evil Ones 
fall heavily upon him. Right manfully did he strug- 
gle against them, as they thronged and pressed upon 
him. The combat was sore, but he did not relax his 
efforts. If he could not reach the Happier Land, he 

could at least die as a brave knight should. He re- 
newed his exertions, and soon felt that he was gain- 
ing ground. Cleaving his way through the ranks of 





the hoarse rumble of wheels rising ceaselessly upon 





the Evil Ones, he pressed on towards the glorious 


Beyond the river, rose the hills of 


land which would be in full view when he should 
reach the top of the hill he was mounting. At every 
step the star shone brighter, but he was growing 
fainter. On and on he struggled, and at last the hill- 
top was within a few paces of him. Dealing his blows 
right and left, he staggered to it, when he fell feebly 
to the ground. There was a shout of victory from 
the evil ones, but it instantly changed to a howl of 
despair. Prince Faithful heard the rush of wings 
around him, and the music in the distance grew 
louder. He felt himself lifted from the ground, and 
when he opened his eyes, a glorious vision met his 
view. He had reached the Happier Land, and his 
trials were over.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the girl, as her companion 
closed the book. 

“No,” he replied. ‘ It is too dark to finish it.” 

For a moment they were silent, and then the girl 
said, quietly: 

“ We shall never finish that story, John.” 

“Why do you think so?” he asked, in surprise. 

“You are going away to-morrow,” she replied, 
“and you will be gone for a long, long time. You 
will forgot me, and we shall never see each other 
again.” 

“Nonsense, Syria! I shall be gone only twelve 
years. When I come home again, | shall find youa 
woman, and if you will wait for me, I will come home 
and marry you.” 

“JT will wait for you, John,” she said, quietly. 
“We can write to each other while you are in Eng- 
land, and if you will only love me, I will wait for you 
as long as you wish.” 

The boy took both of her hands in his, and gazed 
into her face, which in the deepening twilight had 
grown inexpressibly beautiful. From that moment 
a newer life seemed opened to both. The boy gazed 
long into her face, and then answered, firmly: 

**] will always love you, Syria.” 

This was the betrothal of John Campbell and Syria 
Gray—two children in whose hearts a deep and ten- 
der love had long existed. Do you smile at it, reader? 
Smile on—but ask your own heart if there are not 
moments when the recollection of your childhood’s 
love has come back to you so tenderly that you would 
give worlds to recall it. 

“We must go home, John,” said Syria, rising. 

They descended the hill, hand in hand, and were 
soon in the city. During their walk, many little 
plans, of more or less interest to them, were arrang- 
ed, and they had scarcely finished them all, when 
they reached Syria’s home. 

John Campbell was to leave Wheeling early the 
next morning, to complete his education in England. 
For a long time they stood at the gate, neither having 
the heart to go away. At last, the boy, mastering 
his feelings by a strong effort, bade the girl good-by, 
and turned to go. 

**Remember, John,” said the young girl, as she 
strove to keep back her tears, “I will always wait for 
you!” 


Il. 


TWELVE years passed away. John Campbell was 
aman. He had graduated with distinction at Oxford, 
and had spent the remainder of that period in trav- 
elling. The light and delicate boy had matured into 
the strong, splendid-looking man. The changes in 
his personal appearance were not the only alterations 
time had worked in him. The long years that had 
passed had changed the heart of John Campbell, and 
he had forgotten the love of his boyhood. 

For the first year after his arrival in England, he 
corresponded with Syria Gray; but afterwards his 
letters grew less frequent, and finally he ceased to 
write to her. He forgot his love for her, and thought 
of her as only a friend, For nine years he had not 
heard her name, and he rarely thought of her. 





The little village of Summerdean was thrown into 
a bustle, one morning, by the announcement that Sir 





return to the Hall. For several weeks the servants 
were busy, endeavoring to render the Hall ready for 
the reception of the baronet and his family; and at 
last, when all was ready, the Summerdeans arrived, 
accompanied by a number of guests, among whom 
was John Campbell. 

The family of the baronet consisted of his wife and 
seven children. The eldest, Miss Summerdean, had 
been for several seasons the reigning belle of London, 
and it was in the halls of that splendid city that John 
Campbell first met her. Her beauty and grace fas- 
cinated him, and he was soon deeply in love with 
her. Miss Summerdean quickly perceived this, and 
her vanity was flattered by the devotion of the elegant 
strangex, Lut she had no idea of marrying him. 

I do not think John Campbell loved her very deep- 
ly, but his infatuation was great. and he thought he 
loved her devotedly. His awakening, when it came, 
was very painful. It was late in the evening of a 
lovely day in autumn, just twelve years from the 
opening of this story. Two persons were standing 
near an open window in the parlor of Summerdean 
Hall, gazing at the sunset. They were Miss Sum- 
merdean and John Campbell. 

“It will be twelve years to-morrow since I left my 
home,” he said, thoughtfully. 

“And are you not anxious to see it again?” asked 
thelady. ‘1 think if I were to remain so long away 
from dear old Summerdean, I should die with home- 
sickness.” 

“T do long tosee my home again,” said John Camp- 
bell, quickly; “but I have over here an attraction 
stronger than that home, dear to me as it is.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Summerdean, slily. ‘* What 
is it, Mr. Campbell?” 

“It is my love for you,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 
“Yes, Miss Summerdean,” he continued, “I love 
you truly and devotedly. Your manner has encour- 
aged me to Lvpe that 1 am not indifferent to you, and 
has induced me to make this confession.” 

“Mr. Campbell,” interrupted the lady, “‘ you de- 
ceive yourself. Ido not love you, and I have not in- 
tended to cause you to think so. The matter is un- 
pleasant. You will oblige me by not referring to it 
again.” 

John Campbell conquered his surprise, and bowed 
coldly, and the lady, excusing herself, passed out of 
the room. It was a cruel awakening, and the young 


and striving to conquer the paintul and bitter 
thoughts which crowded fast upon him. While stand. 
ing thus, he heard a child’s voice without, and invol- 
untarily listened to it. He had failed to hear the 
childish tones, while talking to Miss Summerdean. 

“At every step,” read the child, ‘the star shone 
brighter, but he was growing fainter. On and on he 
struggled, and at last the hilltop was within a few 
paces of him. Dealing his blows right and left, he 
staggered to it, when he fell feebly to the ground. 
There was a shout of victory from the Evil Ones, but 
it instantiy changed to a howl of despair. Prince 
Faithful heard the rush of wings around him, and 
the music in the distance grow louder. He felt him- 
self lifted from the ground, and borne along by un- 
seen hands, and when he opened his eyes, a glorious 
vision met his gaze. He had reached the Happier 
Land, and his trials were over.” 

“Ts that all?” asked another and a gentler voice. 

“No,” replied the one who had been reading. ‘ It 
is too late to finish it.” 

John Campbell was thrilled. He looked out into 
the porch, and saw there two of the baronet’s younger 
children, a boy and a girl. The former had been 
reading to his sister the same story which, twelve 
years before, John Campbell had read to Syria Gray. 
How forcibly the whole scene came back to the young 
man, as he stood there, thousands of miles from his 
home. There were the dear old hillside, the wide- 
spreading oak, the bright waters of the Ohio, and 
the sunset glory on the hilltops. There sat the 
maiden so dearly loved in the happy days gone by, 
with her smati hand clasped lovingly in his, and her 
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childhood. Then came back to him, over the dark 
ocean of years, those last tearful words of parting— 
“Remember, John, I will always wait for you.” 

In an instant all thought of Miss Summerdean 
vanished, and the man’s heart glowed with the boy’s 
love, now stronger and fuller than ever. 

The next morning, John Campbell left S - 
dean, and returned to London. With the first 
steamer, he sailed for America, Every day his newly- 
awakened love for Syria Gray deepened. He was 
now on his way to seek her, to learn from her own 
lips if she were willing to forget and forgive his cruel 
neglect of her, and be true to the old love of their 

childhood. 





II. 


Ir was just twelve years from the opening of this 
story, that a man and a woman stood together, watch- 
ing the sunset. The place where they stood was an 
old vine-embowered porch, from which could be ob- 
tained a glorious view of the Chesapeake. Two per- 
sons were standing in silence, gazing out at the bay. 
There was an eager, anxious expression on the man’s 
face, and he seemed to be waiting for his companion 
to speak. She was silent. Her gaze was fixed upon 
the bay, and her features wore an expression of pain. 
She was a magnificent woman, and it would have 
been hard to recognize in her the plain little Syria 
Gray, who, twelve years ago this very evening, sat 
on the hillside, with her hand clasped in John Camp- 
bell’s, listening to the story of the Happier Land. 
“Is there no hope, Miss Gray?” her companion 
asked, at last. 
“None, Doctor Owens,” she replied, sadly. “I 
like you very, very much, but I cannot love you as a 
wife should, You are worthy of any woman’s love—” 
“And yet you cannot love me?” 
“If Ido not love you,” she replied, hesitatingly, 
“it is because I have no heart to give you, and I 
would not wrong you by giving you my hand without 
it. Youdeserve more than this. You will, I hope, 
find some one who will love you as you wish, and you 
will forget me, and be happy.” 
“No,” he replied, sadly; ‘ I can never love any one 
as Llove you. But I will not pain you by continuing 
this conversation longer. 
been so frank with me. 
friends.” 

** Yes,” she replied. 


true friends.” 
“Thank you,” he said. 
“ Good-by.” 
He grasped her hand firmly, held it for a moment, 


“« Good-by.” 


P and then, turning away, walked slowly down the 
avenue. Syria watched him until he was out of sight, 
and her eyes filled with tears as she thought of how 


he suffered. 





teristic independ , she decli 





Finding this positi Pp t, she 
accept a similar one in the family of Judge B—, i 


, 


John Campbell. 


John Campbell gave the most convincing proof 


ed and esteemed. 
Syria stood watching the disappearing form 


back to the past. 


expression. “Just twelve years ago! 
long, weary time to wait!” 


I thank you for having 
I hope we may always be 


“It will make me very happy 
to have you fur a friend. I think we shall be very 


Four years before, her parents had died, leaving 
her alone in the world, and penniless. With charac- 
i the offers of cer- 
tain relatives, who offered her a home, and accepted 
@ position as governess in a family in Baltimore. 

1 igned it, to 


Anne Arundel county, Maryland. Thus it was that 
she met with Doctor Owens, who resided near Judge 


For nine years Syria Gray had heard nothing from 
After his letters ceased to come to 
her, she understood perfectly the reason of his silence. 
He had forgotten her, but she was true tohim. It 
was no child’s love that filled the heart of the young 
girl, as she plighted her faith on the hillside, and 
time only strengthened it. Even when she could not 
conceal trom herself that she was forgotten, her love 
for John Campbell increased. Thus it happened, 
strangely enough, that on the very evening on which 


Doctor Owens, and unconsciously her thoughts went 


“Just twelve years ago this evening,” she mur- 
mured, while her eyes wore a tenderer light, and 
there came over her features a patient and touching 
Such a long, 


Her eyes filled with tears, and she closed them, and 
leaned her head against a pillar, while the memories 
of the olden time crowded so thickly upon her, it 
seemed that her heart would break. O, how plain!y 


THE FLAG OF 


IV. 

Shall I read to you?” 

“Thank you. I would like to hear you.” 

The first speaker was a woman, who sat by the 
bedside of an officer, who had been wounded at Get- 
tysburg, and was lying in a hospital in Baltimore. 
She was very beautiful, and there was an exquisite 
tenderness in the tones in which she spoke to him. 
Since the beginning of the war, she had taken her 
place in the hospitals, and many a brave soldier owed 
his life to her tender ministrations. 

When the person to whom she had addressed her- 
self had signified his desire for her to read to him, 
she took from a basket which she had brought with 
her an old, worn book, and said to the officer, with a 
sad smile: ’ 
“T have only a book of old fairy tales, but some of 
them may interest you.” 

“Anything will interest me, when read by one who 
has been to me so kind as you have,” said the officer, 
gratefully. 

The lady opened the book, and began. It was the 
simple old story of Prince Faithful and the Happier 
Land. As she continued to read, a wounded man 
who lay asleep in one of the adjoining beds, roused 
by the sound of her voice, opened his eyes, and seeing 
a stranger sitting with her back to him, listened to 
her as she read. At first she spoke so low that he 
could not distinguish what she said. Afterwards her 
voice grew louder, and he heard her read these words: 
“There was a shout of victory from the Evil Ones, 
but instantly it changed to a howl of rage. Prince 
Faithful heard the rush of wings around him, and 
the music in the distance grow louder. He felt him- 
self lifted from the ground, and borne along by un- 
seen hands, and when he opened his eyes, a glorious 
vision met his gaze. He had reached the Happier 
Land, and his trials were over.” 
For a moment the voice was silent. Before it 
resumed its task, a wild and eager cry burst from the 
lips of the wounded man. : 
“Syria!” 

The woman sprang to her feet, and in another 
moment she was kneeling by him, with her head 
resting on his breast, sobbing like a child for very joy. 
John Campbell did not speak, but only passed his 
hand silently and tenderly over her brow and hair. 
“O John, I have waited so long!” she said, when 
she grew calmer. 

“TI know it, darling,” he said, gently. 
much to ask your forgiveness for.” 


? 
you.” 


I feel that he was right.” 


the approach of the great destroyer, Syria Gray bow 


n | done!” 


his, and her head resting on his shoulder. 


hand to her heart, as if in great pain. 
he said feebly. 
I die.” 


prince, the old story that they both loved so well. 


Happier Land, and his trials were over.” 
Colonel Campbell’s eyes were closed, and he seem: 


lips, and in her tender eyes. 
“Shall I read more?” she asked, gently. 
No,” he whispered, fuintly. ‘It is too dark 


“TI have 


“TI have forgiven everything,” she replied, “and I 
am satisfied now. We shall be very happy, John. I 
knew you would come back, and I have waited for 


“We shall be very happy while I live,” he said; 
‘*but I must leave you soon. The doctor told me last 
night I could not live twenty-four hours longer, and 


The surgeon had spoken the truth. John Camp- 
bell’s hours were numbered, and as she looked into 
his face, and read there the solemn announcement of 


ed her head meekly, and murmured, ‘Thy will be 


Unheeding the other occupants of the hospital, 
these two, so long separated, now so strangely united, 
and yet so soon to part, sat together as they had sat 
on the hillside so long ago, with her hand clasped in 
Colonel 
Campbell was growing feebler every moment. Over 
the face of Syria Gray there came a strange and sol- 
emn paleness, and she would frequently press her 


“ Read me the old story of Prince Faithful, Syria,” 
‘*T want to hear it once more before 


She took the book, and read, in tones so tender and 
of | sweet that they seemed hke the music heard by the 
his forgetfulness of her, Syria Gray attested her 
fidelity by rejecting aman whom she sincerely honor-| “ Prince Faithful heard the rush of wings, and the 
music in the distance grow louder,” she read, softly. 
of | “He felt himself lifted from the ground, and borne 
along by unseen hands, and when he opened his eyes, 
a glorious vision met his view. He had reached the 


to be sinking rapidly. Syria bent over him, all the 
while, with a smile of wondrous sweetness upon her 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STORY OF A POEM. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 





I wrRore it lying under the trees of the college 
grounds, on the day that I was twenty-one, and it 
was in the crown of my hat, which lay on the grass 
beside me, when Charlie Hughes came up and dis- 
covered it there. 

“What is this, Fred?” 

“Only another attack of poetry; a very short one 
this time.” 

Charlie was my chum. I let him read it. 


INACHUS TO LILY. 
“Lily, my darling! my darling Lily, 
Under the moonlight asleep, 
Sweetest of smiles, like an angel's kisses, 
Over your dimples creep. 
Lily, my Lily, awake! 
Pearl of the silvery lake! 
The linnets lie close in the down of their nest, 
The crimson has faded away from the west, 
Lily, my Lily, awake! 


“ Lily, my darling! my darling Lily! 
Here is the ringlet you gave; 
Here is a vow that the voiceless whispered, 
Pledged by the stars to the wave: 
Loving and loving, I swear— 
Swear by the spirits of air, 
Each evening to look in the lake's dark face, 
And lie in its arms in a loving embrace! 
Lily, my Lily, awake! 


“ Lily, my darling! my darling Lily! 
Violets, daisies I twine, 

Wreathing a crown for your golden tresses,— 
Lily, my darling, be mine. 
Lily, be mine—O, awake! 
Pearl of the silvery lake! 

The linnets lie close in the down of their nest, 

The crimson has faded away from the west, 
Lily, my Lily, awake !"" 


Charlie slowly folded the paper, looking at me. 
“The fellow we were reading about the other 
night, who was turned into a lake, you know,” said 
I, breaking a spray of linden to pieces. ‘You re- 
member, Charlie? I thought it was a good idea to 
have him get in love with his own water lilies. I 
wonder how he felt.” 
“Did you come out here to write this instead of 
studying your Greek?” asked Charlie. 
*O, no; it came out here after me—overtook me 
just as I was falling asleep, and I was obliged to rouse 
up and scribble it off to get rid of it.” 
“Do you want it?” 

* Zounds, no!” 

* Will you give it to me?” 

“Yes, with pleasure. 
Greek to-night, will you, Charlie?” 
“ Yes,” with wonderful readiness. 
never knew before what you were good for. 


and walked off. 


afterwards I had graduated and was in Europe. 


enjoyed life. 


word blase. 


eyesand awitty tongue. Sherelieved me from ennw 
which was my haunting horror. 


and stay with me forever.” 


were at the theatre. 
from me, a familiar face. 


ed | gentleman’s eye. He turned at last, gazed at m 
then bowed, and soon came over. 
“ How are you, Fred?” 
‘“ How are you, Charlie?” 


But I saw him again th 





finish it.” 





over the lapse of the long years that lay between 


always love you, Syria.” The tears fell fast, and 


was calmer now, and she murmured, wearily, as 
turned away, “I am waiting!” 





to Wheeling. 
Syria Gray, he learned much that has been told 
reader of her changed position. 


had lived could not tell where she had gone. 


Then came the war. 


passed away. 








came back that never-to-be-furgotten scene upon the 


John Campbell returned to America, and hastened 
In reply to his inquiries concerning 


the | was known to the Greeks and the Romans; it then | talked to me. 
He immediately | fell into disuse, and was revived in the tenth century | as her eyes, and around her there was a pride and a | 


proceeded to Baltimore, but the lady with whom she 


spent two years in searching for her, and then in 
despair gave up the search. One more year of sorrow 


the 


past and now, those simple, earnest words, ‘I will | murmured, “John, I am waiting!” 


for} She did not move. All through the deepening t 


a long time she remained motionless, unconscious of | light she sat there, and when the surgeon came wine, but they would not drown. 
everything, save what was passing in her mind. | around, she was still there. He touched her, but she them, mentally, the first thing in the morning. 
When she raised her head, the sun had gone down, | did not move, and when he took her hand to rouse brooded on them so much that I met 
and the twilight was deepening over the water. She | her, he found that he only clasped the hand of the conscious blush at dinner. It was a nice little dinner 


she | dead. She had reached the Happier Land. 





WOOLEN CLOTH. 


England, and set upa woolen manufactory ; but it 








not till 1330 that our woolen cloths gained any repute. 


the morrow, and left me. 


He gazed into her face long and tenderly. Then night. He was talking with a lady who rested on his 
his eyes closed, and he seemed to sink into a gentle | arm as they passed from the theatre. The crowd 
hillside! Again she sat there, with her hand clasped | sleep. It was that last, long sleep that knows no pressed hard, and I was not near enough to speak to 
in John Campbell’s; once more she heard come back | waking. His trials were over. him, but he saw me, smiled, and spoke a word to his 


Syria Gray bowed her head upon his breast, and companion. She looked up and at me. What blue, 


more freely than ever, but one evening I found my- 
self with Charlie Hughes again, who was going to 
spend the evening at his uncle’s. 


arm, “my cousin Lily likes you.” 
the top of my head. 


rather indifferent to fellows like you—quite so, in 
fact. What difference she finds between you and the 


And just help me with my 


“T say, Fred, I 
A fellow 
who writes poetry like this oughtn’t to be obliged to 
burrow at the dead languages—it’s a stupid shame! 
—and I’ll help you at your Greek whenever you 
like.” With that Charlie put the poem in his pocket 


We were sophomores at Yale, then. Five years 


College life was far behind me, and I was far beyond 
its duties and restraints. For a long time I had been 
in Paris, and, in the Parisian sense of the word, had 
If I had not half realized how great a 
shame it was, I should have applied to myself the 


What was I doing? Nothing. Yes, I was drifting 
into a marriage with a French woman—Leontine 
Tiernay. She was a handsome creature, with creole 


It seemed a neces- 
sity that I should say to her, ‘‘ Leontine, marry me, 


But I had not said quite that when one evening we 
Suddenly I saw, three seats 
1 stared at it a moment, 
then recollecting the features, I waited to catch the 


It was my old college chum, Charlie Hughes. He 
to | Sat and chatted awhile, then promised to see me on 


“T say, Fred,” said he, as we walked along arm-in- 
The sudden rush of blood upward nearly took off 


‘It’s queer, too,” Charlie went on, ‘‘she’s usually 


rest of your set, I don’t know, but she discovers 
some, for when I accused her the other day of fancy- 
ing you, what does the girl do but say coolly, without 
a blush, ‘I do!’ So just understand that you are 
particularly favored by my pretty cousin.” 

I was hot enough then, mercy knows, but I turned 
chilly and pale when I met her. Unobserved, I 
watched her all the evening, and saw how utterly 
good and pure she was. No baby innocence, but the 
strength of a great pure soul. When I looked into 
her eyes at parting, I knew that she could never do a 
thing that was not entirely generous and upright. 

I thought long and deeply that night. In the 
course of the evening, Lily Staniels had told me that 
she was to return, with her family, to America during 
the next month. If I stayed there, I should lose her. 
That was just it—I should lose her; for I loved her. 
The result of that long night’s thought was, that I 
settled up my affairs at Paris, wrote a note of eternal 
farewell to Leontine Tiernay, and embarked for 
America with the Stanielses. 

A year later, living simply, purely and uprightly, 
I dared ask Lily to be my wife, and she promised. 

A short time after our marriage, Lily showed me 
the old poem I had written at college. I looked at it 
as if it had come out of a dream. 

“I dare say Charlie has quite forgotten it, but he 
gave it to me a long time ago, and told me about 
you,” said she. ‘I liked it, Fred; I knew that if you 
were careless and luxurious, you had a heart, and 
liked what was sweet and pure. And when I saw 
you, I felt more than ever that you could be won 
through your best nature, and,” looking into my face 
with those blue, blue eyes, “I have found it strong 
enough to make me very happy, my husband.” 





by) came nearer to her in the ringing laugh than any 
other woman, but Mrs. Jordan’s jollity was incom- 
parable. 1 remember once being at Drury Lane when 
George III., went to the theatre in state. On either 
side of the royal box were two beefeaters as sentinels. 
One of them stood with his legs wide apart, as is the 
way with all very fat men. Mrs. Jordan played the 
“Romp,” in “Love in the City.” She hada doll in 
her hands, and wanting to be up to some other mis- 
chief, she was ata loss to know what to do with /a 
poupee, so she popped it down between the yeoman’s 
legs. The roar which followed induced the old king 
to look over the box, and when he saw the joke 
which the Thalia of the hour had perpetrated, he 
joined in the mirth of the audience. Her majesty 
was shocked at the violation of etiquette, and looked, 
if possible, more starched than ever. She was a 
strange combination of goodness and severity—the 
very essence of propriety, not wanting in the charities 
of life, but most exacting in relation to hor suite. No 
one liked to win at whist better than Queen Char- 
lotte did. My old friend, General W., got his regi- 
ment through the adroit grace with which he man- 
aged to lose his money to the royal snufftaker. 
Mrs. Jordan once went into the country to play 
Violante, in “The Wonder.” Edmund Kean was 
the Don Felix. He was then so poor, ragged and 
dirty, and not over sober, that she insisted on leav- 
ing out all the passages which brought her into con~ 
tact with the don. Not many years afterwards Kean 
came to Drury Lane, and when he had made his 
mark, Mrs. Jordan hastened to offer her apologies. 
Iam not sure how he received them, but I know he 
was very grand when in his cups,or flushed with a 
new success. The first time I ever saw the mighty 


ty 





THEATRE GOSSIP. 
Mrs. Jordan was the most charming comedienne 
the English stage ever boasted. Nesbit (Lady Booth- 











little man, whose genius saved Old Drury, was when 
he played Richard the Third, his second character. 
The house was crowded. Expectation was on tiptoe. 
The flats representing Crosby Hall closed upon the 
Temple Garden. A buzz and murmur ran through 
the house. Kean came on rapidly, in something be- 
tween an amble and a fast walk, rubbing his hands, 
his eyes glistening with joy. Then, in rapid tones, 
exultingly he began the famous soliloquy, ‘‘ Now is 
the winter of our di tent.” A t 1 to hear 
Kemble and Cooke deliver that soliloquy in slow, 
measured tones, as Charles Kean and some others do 
now, I was a little taken back by the novel delivery, 
but soon saw it was the true interpretation of the 


e, 


at 








blue eyes! They touched me, drew me, haunted me. 


wi- | 1 carried them home and tried to dissolve them 
1 dreamed 


at his uncle’s house, and there were ladies presen 
among them the sweet blonde girl with those bl 
blue eyes. She was his cousin, Lily Staniels. 

I really don’t remember anything of the party o 


The art of producing a warm material from wool | that she was there. She sat by me at dinner and 
yeet 


Her voice and her smile were as sw 


by the people of the Low Countries, whence it soon | purity which was new to me. Somehow it brought | 
He | after spread to other parts of Europe. About the | back my first conceptions of love; and to think of | 
eleventh century, a number of Flemings settled in | that in connection with my present state made me | If you would be known and not know, vegetate in 


was | very uncomfortable. 


Charlie with a | the country. 


For a while I indulged in wine and polite vices | in a city. 


in | author. Hazlitt, who went in with me, was delight- 
of | ed. ‘* See,” he laimed, “ how pletely Kean 
j | has caught the idea! Gloucester has arrived from 
He has just got rid of one obstacle to 
the possession of the crown; he is come to get rid of 
another—he is full of ecstacy—yes, that’s the right 
idea.” And we all see now that Hazlitt was right, 
and Edmund Kean was right, for every one who es- 
says Richard (excepting Kean’s son, who, I suppose, 
is afraid to be thought a copyist of his sire,) plays 
| the part in the same vehement style. If they only 
| had the genius of Edmund as well as the faculty of 
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ue, 


nly 


| imitation, how rich the stage would be! 
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| a village; if you would know and not be known, live 
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| son, and his daughters could not tai 


























meet him clandestine! 
ifurnia to make his fortune, 
sailed, he wrote her a note, 
undying love. How the girl treasured those few 
lines; night and day they never left her Ae 
But another trouble came to Made! ' 
She called it trouble. ‘ 
Vaughan left his g 
he had been gone 
for him home, 
in the letters, 


| 
i line Vaughan. I 
So too did Alice at first. Mr. 


weg 
2 
| : (Written for The Flag of our Union.) sf 
' DISENCHANTED. _ 
Per ca eae she 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. bitt 
| Here by the solemn deep my vows [ now revoke, ae 
| O, hollow-hearted, false fair one! ed \ i 
| The sweet-toned promises you blandly spoke, “er Kais 
The sharp, the bitter wrongs ye ‘ve done, taille 
d But keener point. As if the heart of man, x 
i! Like adamant could brook the change cha: 
Of time and circumstance! A coquette's ban, nigh: 11 
Thank God! my heart cannot estrange dint 
From inborn principle, bright honor's shield, and 
That will not to thy arts so blindly yield! but w 
1 little thought as strolled we yester-eve Th 
Along this pleasant moonlit shore, flowe 
{ How soon my tender heart with angered grief toM 
Would mourn love lost forevermore, beau 
But O, to know, must added poignancy attest ? own. 
You held my fondest wish a dream; figur. i. 
Will let like vagaries in your memory rest, Mr. \ , 
Your promises a mockery deem, 1 
Well, * lost confidence at Lethe’s altar burn, — * 
Soon your ashes to their Maker may return." ra 
Adieu, Adelia—yes. for aye adieu; von, 
Thy letter to receding waves I give— “ 
No longer this deep passion will I rue; nal 
Forget that ina woman's heart could live a 
& Arts so base to feed weak victims on, eet ss « 
Perchance love's flame may burn again, tke, 
= And if some gentle trusting one be won ~~ > 
By me, ‘twill stir no olden pain; moth 
Keener prove appreciation of the good, He: 
Since coquette's lures my heart has well withstood! | Mad 
‘ pape 
; CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) a 
MADELINE VAUGHAN, |Caliti:: 
nine sk ace ther 
BY EMILY BROWNING. ed, a 
THERE never were two more beautiful girls than wird 
Madeline and Alice Vaughan. Madeline had large | culia: 
dark eyes, that could flash or melt, bands of purplish | wrot: 
hair put away smoothly trom a brow royal with the | parti 
truth, and an oval face very pure looking, not pallid | Mr, Al, 
tiough almost colorless. There were elegance and stead 
grace in every movement of her perfect figure. Alice | not ret ’ 
was not so tall. She was below the medium height, a | no bri 
little fairy, winsome and sweet, with blue eyes, and | the s! 
merry brown curls falling about her pink cheeks; she | many +: 
was always (lancing and singing, the life of the house. The + | 
Report said, that Madeline was named for her nothi 
father’s tirst love, whom he did not marry, and that | her h: 
she resembled that beautiful woman, in character pressi 
and manner; while Alice was like the young wife | color 
who smiled upon the little one once, and left the two One 
children motherless, Fatherless, one might almost father : ¢ 
say, for five years Mr. Vaughan travelled abroad, | ing, # 
and left them to the care of an old and faithful uncle : 
servant. ajar— Weve ot 
But time had passed, and Madeline had been | was ses 6+ « 
thoroughly educated, and now presided with grace | York 
and dignity in her father’s elegant home. Alice was He ha: 
still under the instruction of teachers. She had | not le 
been very unwilling to be separated from her father | troub! 
and sister, and they, as unwilling to lose their pet, The 
consented for her to pursue her studies at home, : heada: 
’ When Madeline was eighteen she suddenly grew | dinne: 
richer in beauty and sweetness. Love crowned her, Her! 
and she was resplendent. Madeline Vaughan almost | begin ' 
worshiped her father. He was noble and good, but | ested “ 
when with happy blushes she told him of her choice | time t: | 
ina lover, he gently but firmly bade her “never to | had n 
ae him as a husband.” This was @ severe trial, Mr. 
® bar tng young girl did not think of disobeying her | plishe: - 
“i bie — met, Herbert Gray said bitterly, peu . 
is great ¢ ent, q 
pd maa and you will give me mo si 
“I cannot give you up, darling,”’ Madeline tearfully ay i 
replied. ‘Papa likes you, Herbert; he thinks you gone t 
far above other young men in our circle, but he said | accom: 
I had always been ‘accustomed to luxury, and you Mra v 
re not—” Here her feelings overcame her, and | on the 
jerstehedt, ged nary and comfort her in such | directe ' 
y) 10 
Satie cuit 2 is 1 he felt keenly all that his z pK 
“Ido not think,” Madeline said, as the time for . OM 
~~ drew near, “ that papa can mean his decision | at one 
nal. He spoke so highly of you, we will hope, | carri: 
and I will always be true to you,” : Mre 
“ sy 2 
wena. "Woare Joine yr apna ai | ge 
dite had ue : Aw —proudly—* if your | guidar 
‘ one objection, lack of wealth please | should 
God I shall yet claim you as my wife.” ; shrank 
wien pai paened. Madeline had not met her were «i! 
patheae Be ? ieir parting, when she had given him | a duty 
ter father’s words. She had not felt it was right to Mrs 


y, and #0 he went away to Cal- | swered 
Two hours before he turbed 

It breathed of hope and | the do 

pale; 

| slowly 


nents 


irls tor a few weeks’ re | ars. 6 
e » eet from care; | Mrs. or 
six weeks, and they began to look | ment | 
when one evening the servant brought | me. I 
and among them was onefrom Mr, this nas! 


Younes. Madeline read it aloud to Alice who sat! Mad 
ottoma 2 | q aie 
pre = rete her feet. The letter informed the | mother 
sda ae ee met @lady whom he loved in his | you to 
- #e was to be married in a few days and come | thougt 
immediately home with his bride iil 1 ny 
im , q a. eave 
She was very lovely,” he said, “in mind and per- | ly wa 
’ 
1 to love her.” | you wo 












































ore freely than ever, but one evening I found my- 
lf with Charlie Hughes again, who was going to 
vend the evening at his uncle’s. 
“*T say, Fred,” said he, as we walked along arm-in- 
cm, “my cousin Lily likes you.” 
The sudden rush of blood upward nearly took off 
‘ e top of my head. 
t ‘* It’s queer, too,” Charlie went on, “she’s usually 
‘ v ther indifferent to fellows like you—quite so, in 
wae ict. Whatdifference she finds between you and the 
. st of your set, I don’t know, but she discovers 
+ me, for when I accused her the other day of fancy- 
ig you, what does the girl do but say coolly, without 
‘ blush, ‘I dol’ So just understand that you are 
rticularly favored by my pretty cousin.” 
{ was hot enough then, mercy knows, but I turned 
\illy and pale when I met her. Unobserved, I 
itched her all the evening, and saw how utterly 
od and pure she was. No baby innocence, but the 
ength of a great pure soul. When I looked into 
r eyes at parting, I knew that she could never doa 
ing that was not entirely generous and upright. 
\ , thought long and deeply that night. In the 
wot irse of the evening, Lily Staniels had told me that 
‘was to return, with her family, to America during 
ve mext month. If I stayed there, I should lose her. 
at was just it—I should lose her; for I loved her. 
‘he result of that long night’s thought was, that I 
dled up my affairs at Paris, wrote a note of eternal 
.ewell to Leontine Tiernay, and embarked for 
. uerica with the Stanielses. 
‘ . year later, living simply, purely and uprightly, 
ited ask Lily to be my wite, and she promised. 
« short time after our marriage, Lily showed me 
old poem I had written at college. I looked at it 
‘Pit had come out of a dream. 
{ dare say Charlie has quite forgotten it, but he 
.yo it to me a long time ago, and told me about 
‘,” said she. “T liked it, Fred; I knew that if you 
ye careless and luxurious, you had a heart, and 
1 what was sweet and pure. And when I saw 
,1 felt more than ever that you could be won 
ugh your best nature, and,” looking into my face 
those blue, blue eyes, “I have found it strong 
igh to make me very happy, my husband.” 
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THEATRE GOSSIP. 

*‘'rs. Jordan was the most charming comedienne 
English stage ever boasted. Nesbit (Lady Booth- 
ame nearer to her in the ringing laugh than any 
c woman, but Mrs. Jordan’s jollity was incom- 
ble. I remember once being at Drury Lane when 

rge III., went to the theatre in state. On either 
of the royal box were two beefeaters as sentinels. 
of them stood with his legs wide apart, as is the 
with all very fat men. Mrs. Jordan played the 
up,” in * Love in the City.” She hada doll in 
hands, and wanting to be up to some other mis- 
, She was ata loss to know what to do with /a 
ce, 80 she popped it down between the yeoman’s 
The roar which followed induced the old king 
ok over the box, and when he saw the joke 
h the Thalia of the hour had perpetrated, he 
1 in the mirth of the audience. Her majesty 
hocked at the violation of etiquette, and looked, 
sible, more starched than ever. She was a 
ze combination of goodness and severity—the 
‘ssence of propriety, not wanting in the charities 
, but most exacting in relation to hor suite. No 
iked to win at whist better than Queen Char- 

: did. My old friend, General W., got his regi- 

’ ’ through the adroit grace with which he man- 

to lose his money to the royal snufftaker. 

x. Jordan once went into the country to play 

nte, in “The Wonder.” Edmund Kean was 

on Felix. He was then so poor, ragged and 
and not over sober, that she insisted on leay- 
ut all the passages which brought her into con- 
ith the don. Not many years afterwards Kean 
to Drury Lane, and when he had made his 
Mrs. Jordan hastened to ofter her apologies. 
not sure how he received them, but I know he 
‘ry grand when in his cups,‘or flushed with a 
uccess. The first time I ever saw the mighty 
man, whose genius saved Old Drury, was when 
: vyed Richard the Third, his second character. 
ouse was crowded. Expectation was on tiptoe. 
‘ats representing Crosby Hall closed upon the 
le Garden, A buzz and murmur ran through 
suse. Kean came on rapidly, in something be- 
an amble and a fast walk, rubbing his hands, 
es glistening with joy. Then, in rapid tones, 
ngly he began the famous soliloquy, ‘‘ Now is 
nter of our discontent.” Accustomed to hear 
le and Cooke deliver that soliloquy in slow, 
red tones, as Charles Kean and some others do 
\ was a little taken back by the novel delivery, 
on saw it was the true interpretation of the 
Hazlitt, who went in with me, was delight- 
See,” he exclaimed, “how completely Kean 
‘ught the idea! Gloucester has arrived from 
untry. He has just got rid of one obstacle to 
ssession of the crown; he is come to get rid of 
r—he is full of ecstacy—yes, that’s the right 
And we all see now that Hazlitt was right, 
imund Kean was right, for every one who es- 
ichard (excepting Kean’s son, who, I suppose, 
id to be thought a copyist of his sire,) plays 
rt in the same vehement style. If they only 
e genius of Edmund as well as the faculty of 
on, how rich the stage would be! 
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yu would be known and not know, vegetate in 
se; if you would know and not be known, live 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DISENCHANTED. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Here by the solemn deep my vows [ now revoke, 
O, hollow-hearted, false fair one! 

The sweet-toned promises you blandly spoke, 
The sharp, the bitter wrongs ye 've done, 

But keener point. Asif the heart of man, 
Like adamant could brook the change 

Of time and circumstance! A coquette's ban, 
Thank God! my heart cannot estrange 

From inborn principle, bright honor's shield, 

That will not to thy arts so blindly yield! 


1 little thought as strolled we yester-eve 
Along this pleasant moonlit shore, 

How soon my tender heart with angered grief 
Would mourn love lost forevermore. 

But O, to know, must added poignancy attest ? 
You held my fondest wish a dream; 

Will let like vagaries in your memory rest, 
Your promises a mockery deem. 

Well, “lost confidence at Lethe’s altar burn, 

Soon your ashes to their Maker may return." 


Adieu, Adelia—yes. for aye adieu ; 
Thy letter to receding waves I give— 
No longer this deep passion will I rue; 
Forget that ina woman's heart could live 
Arts so base to feed weak victims on. 
Perchance love's flame may burn again, 
And if some gentle trusting one be won 
By ime, ‘twill stir no olden pain; 
Keener prove appreciation of the good, 
Since coquette’s lures my heart has well withstood! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MADELINE VAUGHAN. 
BY EMILY BROWNING. 

THERE never were two more beautiful girls than 
Madeline and Alice Vaughan. Madeline had large 
dark eyes, that could flash or melt, bands of purplish 
hair put away smoothly trom a brow royal with the 
truth, and an oval face very pure looking, not pallid 
tough almost colorless. There were elegance and 
grace in every movement of her perfect figure. Alice 
was not so tall. She was below the medium height, a 
little fairy, winsome and sweet, with blue eyes, and 
merry brown curls falling about her pink cheeks; she 
was always dancing and singing, the life of the house. 

Report said, that Madeline was named for her 
father’s first love, whom he did not marry, and that 
she resembled that beautiful woman, in character 
and manner; while Alice was like the young wife 
who smiled upon the little one once, and left the two 
children motherless. Fatherless, one might almost 
say, for five years Mr. Vaughan travelled abroad, 
and left them to the care of an old and faithful 
servant. 

But time had passed, and Madeline had been 
thoroughly educated, and now presided with grace 
and dignity in her father’s elegant home. Alice was 
still under the instruction of teachers. She had 
been very unwilling to be separated from her father 
and sister, and they, as unwilling to lose their pet, 
consented for her to pursue her studies at home. 

When Madeline was eighteen she suddenly grew 
richer in beauty and sweetness. Love crowned her, 
and she was resplendent. Madeline Vaughan almost 
worshiped her father. He was noble and good, but 
when with happy blushes she told him of her choice 
in a lover, he gently but tirmly bade her “never to 
think of him as a husband.” This was a severe trial, 
but the young girl did not think of disobeying her 
father. 

When the lovers met, Herbert Gray said bitterly, 
in his great disappointment, “and you will give me 
up thus easily!” 

“T cannot give you up, darling,” Madeline tearfully 
replied. “Papa likes you, Herbert; he thinks you 
far above other young men in our circle, but he said 
1 had always been accustomed to luxury, and you 
could not—” Here her feelings overcame her, and 
Herbert had to grow strong, and comfort her in such 
way as he could, though he felt keenly all that his 
darling could not say. 

“Tdo not think,” Madeline said, as the time for 
parting drew near, “ that papa can mean his decision 
as tinal. He spoke so highly of you, we will hope, 
and I will always be true to you.” 

“Thank you, my darling, for those encouraging 
words. Weare young yet,” and—proudly—* if your 
father has but one objection, lack of wealth, please 
God I shall yet claim you as my wife.” 

Six months passed. Madeline had not met her 
lover since their parting, when she had given him 
her father’s words. She had not felt it was right to 
meet him clandestinely, and so he went away to Cal- 
ifournia to make his fortune. Two hours before he 
sailed, he wrote her a note. It breathed of hope and 
undying love. How the girl treasured those few 
lines; night and day they never left her. 

But another trouble came to Madeline Vaughan. 
She called it trouble. So too did Alice at first. Mr. 
Vaughan left his girls tor a few weeks’ rest from care; 
he had been gone six weeks, and they began to look 
for him home, when one evening the servant brought 
in the letters, and among them was one from Mr. 
Vaughan. Madeline read it aloud to Alice who sat 
on an ottoman at her feet. The letter infurmed the 
girls that he had met a lady whom he loved in his 
youth. He was to be married in a few days and come 
immediately home with his bride. 

‘She was very lovely,” he said, “in mind and per- 
son, and his daughters could not tail to love her.” 











It was very trying to Madeline. She had always 
held her mother’s memory very sacred, and though 
she could not remember her, it took away none of the 
bitterness of her feelings. Alice was comforter; she 
was naturally hopeful, and could not understand her 
sister’s grief at the news. The letter had been delay- 
ed. Mr. Vaughan was already married, and would 
be home probably the next night. 

Morning came. The servants were informed of the 
change, and the house was put in perfect order. At 
night the parlors were brilliantly lighted, and in the 
dining-room the mirrors reflected silver, and flowers, 
and delicate viands. The girls were dressed richly, 
but with rare taste. 

The husband and wife came into the glowing, 
flower-wreathed rooms, and the bride was introduced 
to Madeline and Alice, taking in at one glance their 
beauty and grace, and the luxurious home now her 
own. Twice as old as Alice, she was still beautiful; 
figure, hair and eyes were very much like Madeline’s, 
Mr. Vaughan was proud of his noble wife, his two 
darlings, and did not notice his eldest daughter’s 
quiet manner. 

But with her quick womanly perceptions Mrs. 
Vaughan missed something. Weeks and months 
passe by; Madeline preserved the same polite yet 
distant manner that greeted her father’s wife the 
night of her arrival. She was too well-bred, too lady- 
like, to speak unkindly or impolitely, but she showed 
no affection. Alice had long ago been won to her 
mother’s heart, and the two were close friends, 

Herbert had been gone two years; one morning 
Madeline sat sipping her coffee, and looking over the 
paper. Suddenly the delicate china fell from her 
hands; she rose and left the room. She had seen 
Herbert Gray’s name in the list of passengers from 
California. That night she walked in the garden and 
there her lover met her. They had not correspond- 
ed, and she had not known of his intended return. 


He had not made his fortune, he told her, though 
he had not been idle. His uncle, a wealthy but pe- 
culiar man, had lost his partner in business, and 
wrote to Herbert asking if he would like to accept a 
partnership, if nothing better offered in California. 
Mr. Allen had earned his money by perseverance and 
steady application to business, and now at sixty had 
not retired. He wanted others to follow his example; 
no brilliant yet dangerous speculations lured him from 
the slow but sure path to wealth. And Herbert for 
many reasons agreed to his uncle’s plan. 

That night Madeline was very happy; she said 
nothing of Herbert’s return, but hugged the secret to 
her heart. Happiness gave to her eyes a serene ex- 
pression, smoothed her brow, and drew back the 
color to her cheeks. 

One day she would have said something to her 
father, now that her lover’s prospects were so flatter- 
ing, and he a favorite with his rich and childless 
uncle; but coming through the hall—the door being 
ajar—she heard her father speaking to Alice. He 
was saying, “‘ I saw Herbert Gray when I was in New 
York last week; he is a changeable fellow, I fear. 
He has only been gone two years. I am glad I did 
not let Madeline marry him, and I hope he will never 
trouble me again on the subject.” 

The girl went back to her room, and pleaded a 
headache, as an excuse for not coming down to 
dinner. 

Herbert urged their marriage. He had enough to 
begin life with, and he was sure his uncle was inter- 
ested in him. But Madeline put her lover off trom 
time to time; for she knew that her father’s mind 
had not changed towards the young man. 

Mr. Vaughan was happy with his beautiful, accom- 
plished wife. Alice was betrothed to a noble young 
man every way worthy of her, of a good family and 
great wealth; so Madeline felt alone, though father 
and sister loved her tenderly, and the mother yearned 
for a nearer place in her heart. 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening. Alice had 
gone to a ball after vainly persuading her sister to 
accompany her. Mr. Vaughan was out of the city. 
Mrs. Vaughan passing through the hall saw a note 
on the floor, stooped, picked it up, and seeing it was 
directed to Madeline Vaughan, opened and read it. 
It was not for her; it was brief, and she saw the whoe 
ataglance. The note ran thus: 

“ Madeline, darling, all is well. Meet me to-night 
at one o’clock by the old elm. I will be there with a 
carriage. H. G.” 

Mrs. Vaughan walked slowly to her room, where 
she gave a half hour to reflection, and prayer for 
guidance in this hour. She telt hurt that Madeline 
should not have given her her confidence, and she 
shrank from informing the young girl that her plans 
were discovered. But it seemed to lie before her as 
a duty, and she hesitated but a moment. 

Mrs. Vaughan’s knock at Madeline’s door was an- 
swered with the request that she might not be dis- 
turbed. Mrs. Vaughan insisted; Madeline opened 
the door and stood within it. The young girl was 
pale; but her mother was no less so, as she said 
slowly, “I would like to talk with you a few mo- 
ments. I found a note this evening on the floor, and 
seeing it dirécted to ‘Madeline Vaughan,’ without 
Mrs. or Miss, I opened it and saw at the same mo- 
ment its contents, and that it was not intended for 
me. I felt it right to inform you of my knowledge of 
this sad affair.” 

Madeline had sunk into a chair speechless at her 
mother’s words. ‘*I should not have interrupted 
you to-night,” continued Mrs. Vaughan, “had I not 
thought you over-excited, to plan such a rash act; to 
leave your father and sister, who love you so tender- 
ly, to go away from your home clandestinely—I knew 
you would thank me after to-night.” 


Madeline sobbed bitterly. Her mother smoothed 
her hair, and kissed her, saying, “ no one need know 
of this. I am not very old, and can easily see how 
two young people, through their great love, could be 
willing to leave all for each other. Will you not tell 
me all, dear? I have long loved you, and wished to 
be a mother to you;” and Madeline, soothed by kind | 
words, and having felt for many months her mother 
was winning a place in her heart, told everything 
connected with herself and Herbert. 

As she finished with burning cheeks, Mrs. Vaughan 
drew her closer. ‘ You have suftered, my poor child, 
but [ will use my influence with your father. I think 
I have only to recall a similar event in his early life, 
and he will sanction your marriage.” 

Madeline looked up, wonderingly. 

* Shall I tell you what I have wanted you to know 
since I felt you did not like my coming here”? 

* Yes,” whispered the young girl, regretting deep- 
ly her coolness towards one so loving and gentle. 

“1 was seventeen,” said Mrs. Vaughan, “ when I 
met your father at a quiet watering-place. My fa- 
ther had once been rich, but an unfortunate specula- 
tion swept away nearly all his property. An aunt 
very wealthy invited me to accompany her to Rye 
Beach. She wanted some one to read and talk to her, 
a companion such ax a servant could not be. Your 
papa was there resting trom too close application to 
law studies. I was proud, and knowing that I did 
not possess the one thing needful to give me an entree 
into society, kept aloof from the crowd. I met Mr. 
Vaughan when I was walking on the beach. My 
aunt introduced us; she knew his family. 

“We met often after that, and before the summer 
had passed we were solemnly betrothed. But when 
your father informed his friends at home of his choice, 
they forbade his marrying a poor girl. He came to 
me, and besought me to go with him to England, 
France, anywhere, so that we went together. I was 
very proud—I know it now, Madeline—and I would 
not consent to marry him without the approval of his 
family. He was young, and I would not prevent his 
alliance with wealth and power. 

**T was firm, and soon after left my home, and he 
did not know where to find me. Three years after 
he discovered that his cousin Alice, whom he had al- 
ways loved as a sister, loved him with a deeper love. 
She was lovely but very delicate. They were mar- 
ried; she only lived three years. After that your 
father travelled many years, always looking for his 
early love. He found me at last. Do you wonder, 
darling, that he took me home, or that we were so 
happy after such a painful separation? I cannot 
think he will deny us, when I remind him of his 
youthful sorrow, and beg him not to cause others the 
same pain.” 

Madeline with sobs and tears thanked her mother 
for this history, begun in sorrow and ended in joy; 
and she asked her forgiveness for her past neglect and 
coolness. 

Herbert Gray received a note of explanation, and 
went back to busi , until Madeline should send for 
him. He had only to wait a few days. Mrs. Vaughan 
asked for a private consultation with her husband. 
She told him Madeline’s story, begging him not to 
give her the pain and disappointment that had once 
been his. He had never thought of that—of his early 
love trial in connection with his daughter and 
Herbert Gray. 

Dear reader, need I say that Mr. Vaughan finally 
gave his full consent to the marriage? And need I 
tell you how happy they were a few months after, 
when the beautiful Madeline was wreathed with or- 
ange flowers, and gave herself joyfully to the keeping 
of Herbert Gray? 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES CLINTON, 

A SOLDIER of the continental army during the 
American Revolution, was born at Little Britain, 
Ulster county, New York, August 9th, 1736. He was 
the third son of Colonel Charles Clinton, who was 
born in the county of Longford, Ireland, in 1690, and 
who emigrated to America in 1729, bringing with him 
ninety-four of his friends and neighbors, whom he 
had induced to emigrate with him, and by a receipt 
preserved among his papers it appears that he paid, 
from his own means, the passage of the entire 
number. 

James, the son, received a good education; born 
upon the frontiers of the State, with a hardy and vig- 
orous constitution, accustomed to alarms and Indian 
incursions, he became at an early age attached to a 
military life. As early as 1757, he was commissioned 
an ensign, and in the following year he was commis- 
sioned tirst lieutenant by Governor Delancy, of the 
province of New York, and empowered to enlist 
troops; and in 1759,at the age of twenty-three, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain in the provincial army. 

In 1758, General John Bradstreet, with an army of 
three thousand men, went through the Mohawk Val- 
ley, and thence to Lake Ontario, on an expedition 
against Fort Frontenac, and by a well-directed attack, 
planned by himself, defeated the French and captur- 
ed the tort with forty pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of merchandize and military store, and also, 
one hundred and ten prisoners. James Clinton, was 
in command of a company, in this expedition, and his 
brother George, afterwards Governor of New York, 
accompanied him asa lieutenant. They both exhib- 








ited great bravery on this occasion, being instrument- 





alin capturing a French versel, which gained them 
much credit, 

From 1758 to 1763, James Clinton continued in the 
provincial army, then stationed upon the frontier 
posts, and engaged in the border skirmishes with the 
French and Indians. In 1763, he raised and com- 
manded a corps of two hundred men, who were des- 
ignated as guards of the frontier. He continued in 
the army until the close of the French war, and en- 
joyed the uni ded fidence of the government 
and of his fellow-soldiers. After the close of the war 
he retired to his farm at Little Britain, and married 
Mary DeWitt, whose ancestors were from Holland. 
His children were Alexander, Charles, De Witt, after- 
wards Governor of New York, and George. 


In 1775, he was appointed colonel of the third regi- 
ment of New York troops, raised by order of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and in 1776, he was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general. He joined the army under 
the command of the brave General Montgomery, in 
the expedition against Canada, and was before the 
walls of Quebec when that brave and gallant soldier 
fell. 

In October, 1777, he was in command of Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, which hew as compelled 
to abandon to the enemy after a most obstinate de- 
Sence. He barely escaped with his life, and returned 
to the headquarters of the army, where his services 
were soon after required to lead a furmidable force 
against the Indians, under Brandt, and the tories, 
led by Colonel John Butler and his son Walter, who 
had been engaged in the massacres of Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley. 

During the greater part of 1778, General Clinton 
had been stationed at West Point, and was engaged 
in the undertaking of throwing a chain across the 
Hudson river to prevent the ascent of the British 
ships of war. 

In 1779, General Clinton, with sixteen hundred 
men, joined General Sullivan in his expedition 
against the Indians. General Sullivan was to cross 
to Easton, in Pennsylvania, and into the valley of the 
Susquehannah, while General Clinton was to pass up 
the Mohawk Valley, and either unite with Sullivan 
in the Indian country, or else cross over from the 
Mohawk River to Lake Otsego, and proceed thence 
down the eastern branch of the Susquehannah. The 
whole expedition was under the control of General 
Sullivan. On the first of June, 1779, General Clin- 
ton’s detachment, consisting of about two thousand 
troops, moved from Albany and proceeded up the 
Mohawk Valley as fur as Canajoharie. Here they 
pitched their camp,and with great labor carried over 
their boats and stores to the head of Lake Otsego, a 
distance of nearly twenty miles. 

While ped at Canajoharie, two spies were 
arrested, and a court martial ordered to try them. 
Their names were Hare and Newberry. They were 
both natives of that section of country, and had been 
with the parties of Indians and tories who had laid 
waste the sett'ements. Newberry was a sergeant in 
one of the organized companies of tories, and was en- 
gaged in the massacre at Cherry Valley, where he 
killed a daughter of a Mr. Mitchell under circum- 
stances of cruelty almost unparalleled. A party of 
Indians had plundered the house, and murdered his 
wife and children. After they left, Mitchell returned 
to the house and found one child, a little girl about 
eleven or twelve years of age, who was still alive. He 
carried her to the door, and while engaged in endeav- 
oring to restore her to i , he saw th 
party approaching. He again retreated, and from 
his hiding-place saw Newberry, with a blowof his 
hatchet, extinguish the little spark of life that re- 
mained in his child. At the court martial for the 
trial of Newberry, Mitchell was called as a witness. 
Both Hare and Newberry were found guilty and 
hung; their execution gave great satisfaction to the 
inhabitants. 

On the first of July, General Clinton broke up his 
c:.mp at Canajoharie, and crossed over to Lake Otse- 
go, where his boats and stores had previously been 
carried, and, launching his boats passed down to the 
outlet, and again encamped upon the spot where now 
is built the beautiful village of Cooperstown. Two 
hundred and eight batteaux, and a large amount of 
provisions and military stores, had been carried over 
the Mohawk River. 

On the twenty-second of August, this division ar- 
rived at Tioga, and joined the main army under Gen- 
eral Sullivan. On the twenty-sixth of August, the 
whole army moved from the Tioga up the river of 
that name, and on the twenty-ninth fell in with the 
enemy at Newtown. Here a spirited engagement took 
place, in which the enemy was routed. On the four- 
teenth of September the army arrived at the Genesee 
River; the whole country of the Onondagar, the 
Cayugas and Senecas was overrun by this expedition. 
All the Indian villages were laid waste. 

In the early part of 1780, General Clinton was sta- 
tioned on the Hudson River; he was afterwards or- 
dered by the commande!-in-chief to Albany to take 
the command of the northern department of the 
army. He continued in command at Albany until 
August, 1781, when he embarked the troops immedi- 
ately under his command, for the purpose of joining 
General Washington, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the northern army by General Stark. 

In 1782, the Continental Congress made some pro- 
motions, by which a junior officer took precedence 
over General Clinton. The veteran soldier could not 
brook what he deemed a great insult. He solicited 
and obtained leave to withdraw trom the active du- 
ties of the camp. In a letter dated April 10th, 1782, 
General Clinton says: “ At an early period of the war 
I entered the service of my country, and I have con- 
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tinued in it during all the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
am conscious that I have exerted my best endeavors 
to serve it with fidelity. I have never sought emolu- 
ment or promotion, and as the different commands I 
have held were unsolicited, I might have reasonably 
expected, if my services were no longer wanted, to 
have been indulged at least with a decent dismission.” 

He did not retire from the army entirely, but joined | 
again General Washington, and was present at the 
evacuation of New York, where he took leave of the 
commander-in-chief, and retired to his farm at Little 
Britain. At the State Convention held at Pough- 
keepsie, in June, 1788, called to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, he was a delegate from Ulster county. 
On the side in favor of its adoption were John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton and Robert R. Livingston, and 
opposed to its unconditional adoption were George 
Clinton, Melancthon Smith, John Lansing and 
James Clinton, and to the last he united with his 
brother in opposition to an unconditional adoption of 
the Constitution. The grounds of their opposition 
were that it would give too much power to the fed- 
eral government. When the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, they both supported it with their usual decision 
and energy of character. He was afterwards elected 
a member of the State Senate, a member of the State 
convention to revise the Constitution and was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to run the boundary line be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania, 

He died December 22, 1812, at his estate in Little 
Britain, in the seventy-fifth year of hisage. ‘‘ His 
life was principally devoted to the military service of 
his country, and he had filled with fidelity and honor 
several distinguished civil offices. He was an officer 
in the revolutionary war, and the preceding war, and 
at the close of the former was a major general in the 
army of the United States. He was a good man and 
asincere patriot, performing in the most exemplary 
manner all the duties of lite, and he died, as he lived, 
without fear and without reproach.” 





THE LAW OF HONOR. 

The feeling that prevailed under George III., was 
also strongly shown in the affair of the “ Blueviad,” 
a satirical poem on the “ Blues,” published in 1805 by 
a very young officer, who has since risen to social and 
professional distinction as a civilian. The officers 
came toa resolution to prosecute, and not to fight; 
but one of them, a captain who had joined in it, shook 
his whip at the satirist as they passed each other in 
Rotten-Row. This led to a challenge, which was re- 
fused on the score of the resolution, with the approval 
of six of the officers. The captain was forthwith post- 
ed, literally and actually, on large bills pasted against 
the walls, proclaiming him a coward. One of these 
met the eye of George IIL. ‘“* What, what, what? A 

ptain in my h hold troops a coward? What are 
the Horse Guards about?” A court of inquiry sat, 
and every officer who had approved the captain’s con- 
duct in offering an affront tor which he did not intend 
to ber ible was pelled to leave the regiment 
along with him. Elderly people who knew London 
society in their youth may remember a General TT. of 




















the Guards, who was an assiduous and active tre- 
quenter of balls till past seventy. His affair with 
Theodore Hook shows how strictly the law of honor 
was once enforced. Overhearing the celebrated hu- 
morist, then a very young man, declaiming rather 
coarsely against waltzing, the general uttered a tart 
rejoinder, on which Hook grasped the collar of his 
coat, and flung or pushed him on one side with an 
expression of contempt. This took place in the hall 
of the house in which a ball had been given as the 
company was breaking up. The general having taken 
no notice of the incident fur two days, received a 
bretty broad hint that he must move in the aflair,and 
eventually he screwed up his courage to the point of 
sending Hook a challenge through General A. The 
excuse for delay was Hook’s equivocal position in the 
world; and Hook, in telling the story, frankly owned 
that he did not know where to find a second. At 
length the thought struck him that he had better 
consult Colonel Reeve, an old friend of his father’s, 
who, a little to his surprise, and much to his delight, 
undertook to act for him, stipulating that Hook 
should apologize after an interchange of shots. Hook 
consented, nothing loth, and the first fire having 
proved innocuous, was preparing for the apology, 
when General A. stepped forward and delivered a 
written apology to him. The following day General 
T. went to the Duke of York to report himself, and 
on mentioning what had occurred, was told that he 
had better leave the army. “If I leave the army, 
what am I todo?” was his very natural exclamation. 
To which the Duke of Cumberland (the King of Han- 
over), who happened to be present, replied; “‘ Why, 
turn dancing master, and be — to you.” 





CAPITAL BOUND TO WIN. 

A “gemman obcolor” belonging to Tehama, re- 
cently made a pilgrimage to Red Bluff for the purpose 
of procuring an ebony helpmate, either as a partner 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 

O, 1 see it, half hid by the foliage deep 

Of the latticc-trained vines that over it creep; 

The windows wide opened to let in the breeze 

That comes lazily floating o’er fower-strewn leas, 
Where the brooklet sings merrily on its bright way, 

And the sparrow and lark welcome back the sweet day, 
When God's children come thronging to kneel at his feet, 
To worship his love, and his mercies repeat. 


O. I hear the sweet warble of swallow and wren, 

The chanting of voices, the fervent amen; 

And then comes the faintly heard turning of leaves, 

And the preacher's low tones, as he solemnly weaves 
Round the words of his text, as more fervid he grows, 
The love of the Saviour, who died for his foes, 

Till my love-thirsty soul asks no heaven more bright 
Than the days of my childhood's sweet dream of delight. 


O, I see a white b6nnet, and fan tinged with gold, 

In the place where she sat by the window of old; 
And her sweet, tender smile half tempts me to stray 
To her side in the pew of the old church to-day. 
But, alas! I remember a newly-made grave 

In the old churchyard where the willow-trees wave; 
And the form at the window has vanished away, 

To be seen there no more forever and aye. 


STORY OF THE INCH HOUSE. 


BY EDWIN 5S. SCUDDER. 





“You don’t believe in dreams, I know?” 

“Tf you mean that I don’t believe in prophetic 
dreams—in the possibility of enjoying, when the brain | 
is temporarily deprived of all its conscious power, a | 
faculty of vision which is possessed by none of us 
when we exercise all our waking senses—you are 
right. The sleeping man’s dreams are merely the 
result of an unhealthy condition, for the time being, 
of brain or stomach. But what has this to do with 
your story?” 

“More than you will guess. But we will leave 
these speculations alone for the present. I was say- 
ing that though Mr. Althorpe was an old friend of 
my father—they had been at Eton and Oxford togeth- 
er—I had not seen him since 1 was a mere boy. I 
was little more than sixteen when I went to India; 
and I was twenty-six when I returned home. My | 
poor futher and his friend were both dead then. Al- | 
thorpe, they told me, had left an only daughter, a 
girl of seventeen, his sole heiress. She lived in the 
old family mansion, under the guardianship of her 
father’s cousin, a gentleman who had lived many 
years in South America. Althorpe was a mild, in- 
offensive, almost womanish man, neither strong of 
will nor tirm of purpose. Whilst his wife lived she | 
ruled the house; when she died his sheet-anchor was | 
gone; and he drifted about like a helmless ship. 
When the cousin came home, unmarried and reputed- 
ly well-to-do, hale, and hearty, and vigorous, Al- | 
thorpe proposed to him that he should come and live 
at the old house, and undertake the management of 
his estate for him. They had been companions in 
boyhood; and even then the feeble boy—teeble in boy- 
hood as in manhood—was accustomed to look up to 
his strong, dashing, boisterous relative as a superior 
being. 

“The cousin—his name was Compton—accepted 
the invitation very readily; and, in a short time, he 
was absolute master of the house. I have heard the 
old butler relate, asa very curious circuinstance, that 
when Compton first presented himself, Althorpe 
looked at him with surprise, and timidly remarked 
how changed he was. ‘Yes, Dick,’ answered the | 
cousin, ‘twenty-three years’ residence in a tropical 
clime makes great changes in a fellow. I am con- 
siderably changed since the day when at old Dr. 








their schoolboy days, which set the other laughing. 
Remarking how fresh his memory was, Althorpe 
shook his hand again and led him to his room. From 
that hour the weak man was a mere child in the 


Arrowby’s we’—and then he related some freak of ; she had contrived to get up there? 


at the bottom of it. Althorpe retired to bed early 
that night. When the breakfast bell was rung in 
the morning he did not appear, and when the servant 
went up to the room he found it empty. As the bed 
had evidently been slept in, and as none of his mas- 
ter’s clothes were lying about, the man concluded 
that he had gone out for a walk—no unusual thing 
with him—and that he would be back soon to 
breakfust. 

“A couple of hours passed away, but Althorpe did 
not make his appearance; and the anxiety of the 
household had become very great, when a country 
lad came rushing up to the house in breathless ex- 
citement, crying out that the master’s hat and coat 
and boots were lying on the river bank beyond the 
meadow. The horrified domestics, with Compton at 
their head, rushed down to the water-side, and there, 
sure enough, boots and coat and hat were lying. 
There could be no mistake, for Althorpe’s name was 
written inside the hat, and his pocket-book and let- 
ters were found in the breast-pocket of the coat. 
Beyond all question, the unhappy man had drowned 
himself. Compton, who seemed to be greatiy moved 
and shocked by this terrible calamity, ordered the 
river to be dragged. Atthis point the stream was 
deep, and the current, swollen by late rains, very 
rapid, and about a hundred yards further down there 
was a fallof some ten feet over sharp rocks. No 
trace of the body was found above the fall, and be- 
low it the searchers were equally unsuccessful. In 
fact, the body was never found; but no one had any 
doubt of the suicide, nevertheless; tur had they not 
all been expecting it?” 

** Strange, though, wasn’t it?” 

“Wait for the sequel. A year after Althorpe’s 
mysterious death, I went on a visit to my old friend 
and tutor, the vicar of Elmly. The Inch House was 
only four miles further inland, the vicarage being 
within sight of that bold, bluff, northwestern shore. 
Ihad never seen Miss Althorpe in my life, and of 
her relative and guardian I knew absolutely nothing. 
As the vicar was not on visiting terms at the Inch 
House (indeed, it was not in his parish, and he said 
Compton was not the sort of man he liked for an 
acquaintance), there was no likelihood of my meeting 
the lady; and as she was an heiress with a large for- 
tune, quite beyond the reach of a poor fellow like me, 
all thought of her passed away from my mind. 


“The coast near Elmly is very picturesque, and 
the winding pathways up the cliffs tempt you to ven- 
tures that are frequently not altogether without 
danger. One bright day in August, 1 was quietly 
enjoying a cigar and a@ lazy stroll up those cliffs, 
pausing now and again to look at the surges that 
dashed and thundered against their base—to follow 
the curving beach further on, where the white foam 
fell lazily upon the yellow sand—or watch the vapor 
floating from the funnels of the channel steamers, 
that swept along the smooth sea beyond. All at 
once, I thought I heard a cry for help above my 
head, and looking up, I beheld the figure of a wo- 
man on the pathway, high up the clitt. Inaninstant 
I understood her position—she had gone too high, 
and was now 80 frightened that she dared not attempt 
to return. In five minutes I was at her side; and 
the lovely vision that met my gaze amply repaid me 
for my labor. Fancy an exquisitely rounded tace, 
with laughing blue eyes, lips with the bright moist 
rose tint on them, a white forehead, shaded by a 
wide-leated straw hat, fair silky hair, that floated in 
ringlets down to her shoulders—fancy the lithest, 
shapeliest, most graceful little figure you ever saw, 
robed in a simple but charming dress of half- 
mourning, a little white hand that an anchorite 
might have sighed to kiss, and a foot dainty enough 
for Cinderella’s slipper—tancy this, and you have 
made a step towards realizing my vision on the 
cliff. 

“When I reached her she looked half-trizhtened, 
half-laughing, and the rosiest blush suffused brow, 
cheek and neck. Dofting my bat, I asked her how 
Tempted, like 
myselt, by the beauty uf the day and the scene, she 
had strolled up the path, thinking that it would lead 
her to the heath, by which there was a short cut 





hands of his strong-willed and burly cousin. 


**By the way, how didhe die? Were there not 
some suspicious circumstauces connected with his 
| death?” 

“True; Lhad forgotten. Althorpe was a man of 
sick and morbid tancy. He had a singular passion 
for reading the gloomiest books, and talking on the 
gloomiest subjects, and he was very fond of quoting 


ending it. The servants used to whisper that he 
would either go mad or make way with himself some 
day. For two years Compton reigned as master in 
the house; but though he governed the real owner 
with absolute sway, he never became popular with 





in the laundry business or for life, he wasn’t particu- 
lar which. Arriving at his destination he made 
known to the pouting Ethiope the object of his visit, 
and asked her consent to the proposition. After 
turning the question over in her mind for a few mo- 
ments, she came out with, “‘S-——, how much capi- 
tal has you?” 


four dollars wid we jes now.” 


six an’a cookin’ stove. I guess 1 gwyne to hab him,” 





is still going it alone. 


Poor S—~ weakened on the extra two dollars, and 


| the domestics; and as for Miss Althorpe, she was in- 
| spired with an aversion to him at the first hour, 
| which grew in intensity every day. 

“One evening, after dinner, the two cousins were 
in the library together, and the servants (the thing 
| was quite unprecedented) were astonished to hear 
| them talking in loud, angry tones. In a short time 


‘Well, Phabe, to tell youde truf, I’se only got | after, Compton was heard to rush out of the room 
with a horrible imprecation; and when, by-and-by, | 
“ Wont do, S——, wont do! Sam Johnsing hab got the butler came in, he found his master sitting in his | 





It was | disappointed to tind that the path ended at the toot 
about three years after this, and one year after Al- | of an overhanging rock, some twenty feet high; and 
thorpe’s death that I—” | when she turned round, and beheld the foaming 


the familiar saying of the Greek philosopher, that | 
man’s greatest privilege in life was the power of | 


homewards. But on arriving on the top she was 


| waves dashing against the base of the cliff (which 


from that point seemed absolutely perpendicular), 
two hundred feet below, she was smitten with a fear- | 
| ful consciousness of the peril of her position, her 
sight got confused, and a giddiness stole over her. 
All this was toid with an attempt still at laughter, 
but her cheek grew pale whilst she spoke. I gave 
her my hand, told her not to be frightened, as there 
was not the least danger, and led her cautiously 
down the path, 

“* Whilst we were coming down she walked firmly 
and contidently, and her hand, which I held in mine, 
never shook. But when we reached the level ground, 
and all was periectly safe, a violent fit of trembling | 
seized her, she sank upon the turf, and burst into | 
tears. I wasn’t in the least surprised at this, for I | 
had more than once seen men perform acts of mar- 
| Vellous daring with perfect steadiness and coolness, | 

never swerving, never wincing, but shaking as if 
| ague-stricken when all was over. But the next mo- 
ment she was up again, laughing and blushing. 
| Heaven help me, [ could have fallen at her feet and 
kissed them that moment, she looked so lovely. I 
didn’t commit any such folly, however; 1 only asked | 








| 
| 
| 
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Had she walked all that distance alone? O, dear, 
yes; she had often done it; her home was the Inch 
House. My heart jumped up to my mouth, and I 
felt the blood hot on my cheeks now. Had I—I stam- 
mered—had I the honor of addressing Miss Althorpe? 
Yes. I was (how the words came limping out I don’t 
know) delighted to make her acquaintance under cir- 
cumstances 80 gratifying to me; 1 had known {her 
father years ago—had she ever heard him mention 
the name Hartley? She had often, and in the most 
affectionate terms. What need of further talk? In 
ten minutes we were as familiar as if we had known 
one another for years; and I set out for ‘home,’ over 
the shortest five miles of road I ever walked in all 
my life, with my charming companion leaning on my 
arm. 

‘Within half a mile of the Inch House we en- 
countered a large, burly, red-faced, good-looking 
man, who hailed my companion with a loud cheery 
voice, and stared at me with some surprise. The girl 
greeted him coldly, and, I thought, drew nearer to 
me. ‘’Tis my guardian,’ she whispered. Then, on 
asking where she had been, she related our little ad- 
venture, introduced me, and mentioned my name. 
Compton immediately stretched out his hand, seized 
mine, and shook it vigorously. 

“Delighted to see you,’ he said; ‘knew your 
father well, when Cousin Dick and he and I went to 
Eton together. I wasn’t at Oxtord with them, though ; 
for 1 was poor then, and had to rough it early. Many 
thanks for your providential kindness to little Alice; 
she’s a daring little woman, and will come to grief 
some day, if she does not take care.’ 

“For an instant I thought the words were spoken 
in a tone of menace, and I noticed an angry flush on 
the girl's cheek, and a defiant look in her eye. But 
Compton immediately added, ‘Don’t let us dawdle 
here, though; come up to the house and have some 
lunch.’ I gladly accepted the invitation, which was 
given in avery hasty and cordial manner, for it 
ensured me an hour or two more in the society of 
the most charming creature I had ever met. 

“The time passed most pleasantly at the Inch 
House. To me Compton seemed a hearty, good- 
natured, hospitable tellow—t hough not over-polished ; 
for what could you expect in that way from a man 
who had spent all the best years of his lite on the 
pampas of South America? For my part, I thought 
him an uncommunly good fellow; but I was so happy 
then that I was ready to think well of the whole 
world; and when, at parting, he pressed me to come 
and spend a week with him, and have some shooting, 
when my visit to the vicar was ended, I accepted the 
invitation with a delight that was ill-concealed. 

“1t was a charming morning, when I shook hands 
with my old friend, and drove over with my carpet- 
bag to the Inch House. I had promised to be over 
for dinner; and though the north-western sky was 
rich with the golden sunset, the moon hung out 
already above the eastern horizon, waiting for her 
turn to come. Compton’s greeting was exceedingly 
cordiai; but the flush on Alice’s cheek (I had already 
learned to whisper her pretty name to myself), and 
the light of welcome in her eye as I pressed her little 
hand in mine, were sweeter than the loveliest sunset 
that ever shone. I pass over the delights of that 
evening— you don’t want to be bored by the raptures 
of a fellow who was already over head and ears in 
love. 

“It was late when I retired for the night; my 
host, in ici, who had plied the bottle freely, had 
fallen asleep in his chair; and the white-haired old 
butler, whocast a look of strangely blended contempt 
and aversion at his sleeping master, volunteered to 
show me tomy room. 

“¢* Sorry I am, sir,’ he said, ‘that the times are so 
changed since your father used to visit here. A 
worthy gentlemmun he was, with a kind word for 
everybody. But we are not what we were since some 
people came here: ah! It’s a nice room, the one 
you're going to sleep in: the best in the house. 
’Twas the poor master’s own reom; and, after that 
dreadful calamity occurred, I thought he ’—pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb, as we went up the 
broad stairs together—‘ would make it his own; but,’ 
he added, in a whisper, ‘ nothing will induce him to 
go nearit. Isn’t that queer? But here’s the room, 
sir: the bed is well aired; and you'll tind everything 
you want, not excepting the books in the little book- 
case over there. Do you see that window to the 


| right? that’s the one through which I believe the 


poor master got out; for ’twas found open in the 
morning. Good-night, sir: I hope you'll sleep well.’ 
As he spoke he laid down the candle, walked out aud 
closed the dover after him. 

“*Confound the garrulous old fool!’ I could not 
help muttering, as I looked around me. ‘I wish to 
heaven he had kept this unpleasant news to himself. 
The suicide’s own bedroom! I shall not be able to 
sleep a wink.’ 

‘The room was a comfortable one enough, and 
the aspect, I could guess, was southerly. The fur- 
niture, though sumewhat old-fashioned, was hand- 
some; and the bed was none of your gloomy, curtain- 
ed four-posters, that look like an antique hearse, but 
as snug u crib ofits kind as a tired man could wish 
to rest his limbs in, with cool, fresh sheets, white 
counterpane, and white curtains at the head. A 
more unlikely room to be the scene of a ghost legend 
you never saw; but still I wished the old butler 
had not told me who had been its furmer tenant. 
What he called the boukcase was a shelved recess in 
the wall beside the fireplace; the lower half was a 


arm-chaijr and sobbing like a girl. The cause of this | permission to see her home. 1t would be too great a | sort of press or locker, the door of which was open; 
dispute was never discovered; but subsequent reve- | trouble, she said, with such a pretty expression of | and the upper half was filled with books. The low- 
| lations excited the suspicion that money matters were | thanks—her house was so far off—nearly five miles, | est shelf of the locker was about a fuot and a half 
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from the bottom, and fastened to the thick 

shelfabove with three strong locks. When unl 
| this leaf evidently opened downwards and out. 
i I tried it, but it was firmly locked now. 1 
, fancy it a place where title deeds, or some suc) 
uments, were kept. 

“1 got into bed pretty soon, but did not p 
the candle, as I feared I should not readily + 
for the thought of that unhappy suicide was con 
ly running through my brain, and that Is not a 
| of mind which conduces to drowsiness. After 
, Some time in a hopeless state of wakefulness, 
| heartily wishing that I had been put into the w 

room in the house, I bethought me of getting a! 
to distract my thoughts. I went to the bookshe! 
the first volume [ laid my hand on was I) 
‘Thoughts upon Death.’ I thrust tt from me w 








tions; the third, Zimmermann on ‘Solitude!’ 
| fourth, a treatise on witchcraft. 

*“*A lively and cheerful collection!’ I muttere.' 
supreme disgust. ‘ No wonder the student of 1! 
—ugh! But here is something—a volume of Mu- 
ger: this, at least, will do;’ and I got into bed a; 

“In half'an hour an irresistible feeling of dr: 
ness crept over me: I dropped the book and 
guished the candle; and the last thing I remem. 
was the spectral moonlight shining full upor 





! 
| 
j Then came a dream—though I sometimes dou! 
at this time I was asleep at all—a startling, fe 
dream. It seemed that a strange, pale light, ; 
| than the rays of the moon, but yet clearer 
brighter, filled the whole room—so filled it th» 
fancied I could read the titles on the backs of 
books, and see distinctly the holes in the lock 


shudder. The next was something about ap 





shelved recess and its grim array of gloomy tow 


| that curious-looking safe below. Suddenly the lo . 


in the safe seemed to open with a loud, quick « 
as if turned by some Invisible hand, and the leas 
l outwards. From the depth of the recess there c; 
| and rose, till it stood full and distinct in that stray 
| Unearthly light, the figure of a man, clad only 
| night-dress, but with a large scart’ twisted round 
; throat. The face was ghastly and livid, the + 


was being choked or strangled. 

“ This horrible figure approached till it leant « 
me in the bed; and then I thought I recognized - 
face of Althorpe, though fearfully distorted. W 
it reached my bedside, I thought it turned its fac: 
the bookcase, and raised its hand and pointed to 
still-open safe; and then it placed its left hand 
my brow, when | uttered a cry of fright and hor 


bookshelves, and the doors of the locker were clo: 
asf had left them. ‘Pooh! a nightmare,’ I m 
tered; but still a sickly horror oppressed me, and! 
long and weary hours passed before I slept ag: 
When sleep did come at last, it was heavy and lo: 
and the sun was shining full into my room when t 


breakfast bell had been rung. 

“At breakfast, I made my apologies to my host 
best I could, explaining that I had spent a rest! 
night. 


then a glare like that of an angry tiger shot from 
eyes. 

“©The most uncomfortable room in the house,’ 
said. ‘1 told those stupid servants never te puta 
guest of mine there. I shall have to nail up the de 
at last. Never mind: to-night, [ promise you, ) 
shall sleep in a much more pleasant room.’ 

“It was in vain I protested that I liked the ro 
well enough. No, he knew all about it: he ne, 
liked the room himself, and I should never sl 
there again. To tell the truth, I was not dixpleas: 
at the change; for the thought of another night 
the scene of that hideous dream was by no mea: 
agreeable to me. All this time not a word pass 
Alice’s lips: she continued her breakfast in silence. 

“Never did week pass by so rapidly. Never ¢ 
birds meet with less harm from the gun of t) 
fowler. The proposed shooting was a veritable myt 
In what way Compton spent his days, Ido not knov 
for I never met him between breakfast and dinn 
All my hours were spent with Alice; and the da 
went by in one unbroken dream of Elysium. Mo> 
than once it occurred to me that ber guardian delit 

erately, and with a purpose, left us to ourselve 
He imust have cared little fur a character at lu 
hands, or he would not have left her so much alo: 
with me—for J learned soon enough that she bat: 
him with a bitter hatred startling in one so youn 
and gentle, and that she was persuaded he had do 
her father some great wrong, or worse. But the la 
day of that priceless week bad come; and sweet litt 
Alice and J took our last walk down to the shor 
When we returned she was mine, pledged to me, | 
heart and soul, forever. 

“When we reached the house, my darling, joyf 
and blushing, hurried to her own room, whilst 
strolled round by the shrubbery. At the other sir! 
of the quickset hedge, I suddenly heard the voice « 
Comfiton asking some one: 

*** Where are Miss Alice and Mr. Hartley?’ 

** Off by the shore, I think, sir,’ was the answer. 
“All right. Have luncheon ready and the tra: 
prepared to drive Mr. Hartley over to the * bux 
And then I was startled to hear him distinctly mut 
tering, ‘It works well; she’s fallen head and heels iy 


love with this youngster. He's as poor as a church 
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seemed starting from the head, and the whole - 
pression of the countenance was that of a man v : 


and awoke, with every member of my body in ac . 
sweat. The pale moonlight was still shining on |, 


servant knocked at my door and announced that ¢: 


“*You don’t look over-refreshed yet,’ he si - 
‘What room did you sleep in?’ I told him. F 
an instant, I thought, he became deadly pale; as 























she walked all that distance alone? O, dear, 
she had often done it; her home was the Inch 
e. My heart jumped up to my mouth, and I 
he blood hot on my cheeks now. 
—had I the honor of addressing Miss Althorpe? 

I was (how the words came limping out I don’t 
) delighted to make her acquaintance under cir- 
tances 80 gratifying to me; 1 had known {her 
r years ago—had she ever heard him mention 
ame Hartley? She had often, and in the most 
ionate terms. What need of further talk? In 
\inutes we were as familiar as if we had known 
nother for years; and I set out for ‘ home,’ over 
hortest five miles of road I ever walked in all 
fe, with my charming companion leaning on my 


Vithin half a mile of the Inch House we en- 
tered a large, burly, red-faced, good-looking 
_ who hailed my companion with a loud cheery 
_and stared at me with some surprise. The girl 
ed him coldly, and, I thought, drew nearer to 
“Tis my guardian,’ she whispered. Then, on 
g where she had been, she related our little ad- 
ire, introduced me, and mentioned my name. 
‘ton immediately stretched out his hand, seized 
, and shook it vigorously. 
Delighted to see you,’ he said; ‘knew your 
r well, when Cousin Dick and he and I went to 
together. I wasn’t at Oxtord with them, though ; 
’ was poor then, and had to rough it early. Many 
ks for your providential kindness to little Alice; 
adaring little woman, and will come to grief 
day, if she does not take care.’ 
or an instant I thought the words were spoken 
one of menace, and I noticed an angry flush on 
irl’s cheek, and a defiant look in her eye. But 
‘ton immediately added, ‘Don’t let us dawdle 
though; come up to the house and have some 
1” I gladly accepted the invitation, which was 
\ in avery hasty and cordial manner, for it 
ved me an hour or two more in the society of 
nost charming creature I had ever met. 
Vhe time passed most pleasantly at the Inch 
xe, To me Compton seemed a hearty, good- 
‘red, hospitable fellow—though not over-polished ; 
hat could you expect in that way from aman 
had spent all the best years of his lite on the 
vas ot South America? For my part, 1 thought 


Had I—I stam- 














in uncommunly good fellow; but I wasso happy 
that I was ready to think well of the whole 


i; and when, at parting, he pressed me to come 
pend a week with him, and have some shooting, 
\ my visit to the vicar was ended, I accepted the 
ation with a delight that was ill-concealed. 

‘t was a charming morning, when I shook hands 
my old friend, and drove over with my carpet- 
othe Inch House. 1 had promised to be over 
‘inner; and though the north-western sky was 
with the golden sunset, the moon hung out 
dy above the eastern horizon, waiting for her 

to come. Compton's greeting was exceedingly 
‘al; but the flush on Alice’s cheek (I had already 
ed to whisper her pretty name to myself), and 
ight of welcome in her eye as I pressed her little 
lin mine, were sweeter than the loveliest sunset 
ever shone. I pass over the delights of that 
ing— you don’t want to be bored by the raptures 
fellow who was already over head and ears in 


't was late when I retired for the night; my 








in fact, who had plied the bottle freely, had 
nasleep in his chair; and the white-haired old 
‘r, whocast a look of strangely blended contempt 
iversion at his sleeping master, volunteered to 


me tomy room. 


Sorry I am, sir,’ he said, ‘that the times are so 
ged since your father used to visit here. A 
hy gentleman he was, with a kind word for 
ybody. But we are not what we were since some 


le came here: ah! 


lt’s a nice room, the one 


‘e going to sleep in: the best in the house. 
asthe poor master’s own reom; and, after that 
iful culamity occurred, | thought he ’—pointing 
his shoulder with his thumb, as we went up the 
L stairs together—‘ would make it his own; but,’ 
dded, in a whisper, ‘ nothing will induce him to 
ear it. Isn’t that queer? But here’s the room, 
the bed is well aired; and you'll tind everything 
want, not excepting the books in the little book- 


over there. 


Do you see that window to the 


t? that’s the one through which I believe the 
master got out; for ’twas found open in the 
ning. Good-night, sir: I hope you'll sleep well.’ 
e spoke he laid down the candle, walked out aud 


d the door after him, 


Confound the garrulous old fool!’ I could not 
muttering, as I looked around me. ‘I wish to 
‘en he had kept this unpleasant news to himself. 


suicide’s own bedroom! 


»a wink.’ 


I shall not be able to 


The room was a comfortable one enough, and 
aspect, I could guess, was southerly. The ftur- 
re, though somewhat old-fashioned, was hand- 
»; and the bed was none of your gloomy, curtain- 
vur-posters, that look like an antique hearse, but 
ug a crib of its kind as a tired man could wish 
st his limbs in, with cool, fresh sheets, white 
iterpane, and white curtains at the head. A 


» unlikely room to be the scene of a ghost legend 
never saw; but still L wished the old butler 
not told me who had been its former tenant. 
it he called the bookcase was a shelved recess in 
yall beside the fireplace; the lower half was a 
of press or locker, the door of which was open; 
the upper half was tilled with books. The low- 
helf of the locker was about a fuot and a half 
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from the bottom, and fastened to the thick oaken 
shelfabove with three strong locks. When unlocked, 
this leaf evidently opened downwards and outwards. 
I tried it, but it was firmly locked now. I could 
fancy it a place where title deeds, or some such doc- 
uments, were kept. 

“1 got into bed pretty soon, but did not put out 
the candle, as I feared I should not readily sleep; 
for the thought of that unhappy suicide was constant- 
ly running through my brain, and that is not a state 
of mind which conduces to drowsiness. After lying 
some time in a hopeless state of wakefulness, and 
heartily wishing that I had been put into the worst 
room in the house, I bethought me of getting a book 
to distract my thoughts. I went to the bookshelves: 
the first volume I laid my hand on was Dodd’s 
‘Thoughts upon Death.’ 1 thrust it from me with a 
shudder. The next was something about appari- 
tions; the third, Zimmermann on ‘Solitude!’ the 
fourth, a treatise on witchcraft. 

**A lively and cheerful collection!’ I muttered, in 
supreme disgust. ‘ No wonder the student of these 
—ugh! But here is something—a volume of Massin- 
ger: this, at least, will do;’ and I got into bed again. 

“In halfan hour an irresistible feeling of drowsi- 
ness crept over me: I dropped the book and extin- 
guished the candle; and the last thing I remembered 
was the spectral moonlight shining full upon the 
shelved recess and its grim array of gloomy tomes. 
Then came a dream—though I sometimes doubt if 
at this time I was asleep at all—a startling, fearful 
dream. It seemed that a strange, pale light, paler 
than the rays of the moon, but yet clearer and 
brighter, filled the whole room—so filled it that I 
fancied I could read the titles on the backs of the 
books, and see distinctly the holes in the locks of 
that curious-looking safe below. Suddenly the locks 
in the safe seemed to open with a loud, quick snap, 
as if turned by some invisible hand, and the leaf fell 
outwards. From the depth of the recess there crept 
and rose, till it stood full and distinct in that strange, 
unearthly light, the figure of a man, clad only ina 
night-dress, but with a large scarf twisted round the 
throat. The face was ghastly and livid, the eyes 
seemed starting from the head, and the whole ex- 
pression of the countenance was that of a man who 
was being choked or strangled. 

“ This horrible figure approached till it leant over 
me in the bed; and then I thought I recognized the 
face of Althorpe, though fearfully distorted. When 
it reached my bedside, I thought it turned its face to 
the bookcase, and raised its hand and pointed to the 
still-open safe; and then it placed its left hand on 
my brow, when | uttered a cry of fright and horror 
and awoke, with every member of my body in a cold 
sweat. The pale moonlight was still shining on the 
bookshelves, and the doors of the locker were closed 
as I had left them. ‘Pooh! a nightmare,’ | mut- 
tered; but still a sickly horror oppressed me, and two 
long and weary hours passed before I slept again. 
When sleep did come at last, it was heavy and long; 
and the sun was shining full into my room when the 
servant knocked at my door and announced that the 
breakfast bell had been rung. 

“At breakfast, I made my apologies to my host as 
best I could, explaining that I had spent a restless 
night. 

“*¥You don’t look over-refreshed yet,’ he said. 
‘What room did you sleep in?’ I told him, For 
an instant, I thought, he became deadly pale; and 
then a glare like that of an angry tiger shot from his 
eyes. 

“«*¢The most uncomfortable room in the house,’ he 
said. ‘1 told those stupid servants never to put any 
guest of mine there. I shall have to nail up the door 
at last. Never mind: to-night, I promise you, you 
shall sleep in a much more pleasant room.’ 

“It was in vain I protested that I liked the room 
well enough. No, he knew all about it: he never 
liked the room himself, and I should never sleep 
there again. To tell the truth, I was not displeased 
at the change; for the thought of another night in 
the scene of that hideous dream was by no means 
agreeable to me. All this time not a word passed 
Alice’s lips: she continued her breakfast in silence. 

“Never did week pass by so rapidly. Never did 
birds meet with less harm from the gun of the 
fowler. The proposed shooting was a veritable myth. 
In what way Compton spent his days, I do not know; 
for I never met him between breakfast and dinner. 
All my hours were spent with Alice; and the days 
went by in one unbroken dream of Elysium. More 
than once it occurred to me that her guardian delib- 
erately, and with a purpose, left us to ourselves. 
He must have cared little for a character at her 
hands, or he would! not have left her so much alone 
with me—for I learned soon enough that she hated 
him with a bitter hatred startling in one so young 
and gentle, and that she was persuaded he had done 
her futhersome great wrong, or worse. But the last 
day of that priceless week had come; and sweet little 
Alice and I took our last walk down to the shore. 
When we returned she was mine, pledged to me, in 
heart and soul, forever. 




























































































“When we reached the house, my darling, joyful 
and blushing, hurried to her own room, whilst I 
strolled round by the shrubbery. At the other side 
of the quickset hedge, I suddenly heard the voice of 
Compton asking some one: 

*** Where are Miss Alice and Mr. Hartley?’ 

**« Off by the shore, I think, sir,’ was the answer. 

“All right. Have luncheon ready and the trap 
prepared to drive Mr. Hartley over to the ‘bus,’ 
And then I was startled to hear him distinctly mut- 
tering, ‘It works well; she’s tullen head and heels in 
love with this youngster. He’s as poor as a church 


mouse; but all the better for me. All depends on 
my will, and I shall be able to drive a good bargain 
for my consent. After that, I'll clear out of this 
infernal dull hole at once, and make tracks for 
pleasanter diggings.’ 

“Thad not much time to indulge in my amaze- 
ment at this astounding revelation, but I made a 
note of it for future emergencies. The hour for 
taking my farewell soon came: after a brief moment 
alone with Alice, I hurried out, and as I shook hands 
with Compton, I said I had something important to 
comununicate to him, and would write in a day or 
two. ‘All right, my boy,’ sald he, pressing my hand; 
‘and, if you can come back soon again, you will be 
heartily welcome.’ The trap then drove off. 

“My destination was L——, at which village I was 
to catch the omnibus which would take me to the 
railway-station two miles off. I arrived about twenty 
minutes betore my time, and was standing at the 
inn-door, when a carriage and pair came driving up 
the village street at a very rapid pace. Within fifty 
yards of the inn-door, the left hind-wheel of the car- 
riage went spinning off, the vehicle was overturned, 
and its solitary occupant flung out on the road. The 
driver continued to hold his seat; but the horses 
took fright and began to plunge and rear. In another 
moment the carriage would have been dragged over 
the prostrate body of the man who lay on the ground, 
if I had not, at some risk to myself, rushed forward 
and seized their heads. I had soon help enough; 
and, leaving the horses to ostlers, I went to raise the 
fallen man. But he was already on his feet. 

«Thank you, young gentleman,’ he said, holding 
out his left hand; ‘if you had not been quick of 
hand and eye, I might have been done for. Excuse 
the left hand; I fear the right is crippled for some 
time.’ 

“«*T hope you are not seriously injured?’ I said. 

““*Not much,’ he carelessly answered, ‘beyond a 
few bruises and a dislocated shoulder. Oblige me 
with your arm as far as the inn parlor. I suppose 
there’s a surgeon to be foun! in the village.’ 

“When we entered the parlor, and the stranger 
sat down, I was struck by his singular resemblance 
to Compton. The height was the same—the same 
broad, vigorous build; but the brusquerie and rough- 
ness of Alice’s guardian were not there; in the 
stranger they were replaced by the polished frankness 
of a well-bred gentleman. I was as much surprised 
when, after looking at me for a few moments, he 
said: 

“¢Can I possibly have met you anywhere before? 
Your face is not unfamiliar to me. But tut!—that’s 
impossible; I have been a quarter of a century out of 
England, and your life can hardly number more 
years than that. These resemblances are such queer 
things! Will you believe it, young gentleman?— 
when I was in Venezuela, I picked up a fellow for 
servant (an Englishman, too), whom people called 
my double, he was so like me. I thought him as 
honest and true a fellow as breathed, and I trusted 
him in everything; every secret of my life was his. 
But there was not a greater villain unhanged than 
Tom Dutton, One night, when we were travelling 
together on horseback, he suddenly stabbed me in 
the back; and robbing me of some private letters 
and papers, and watch, and a large sum of money 
then in my possession, rode off, leaving me, as he 
thought dead. It would have been all over with me, 
indeed, but for a poor Indian woman. I dare say the 
scoundrel has met with his reward, hanging, by this 
time. Still, [ have seen a tace like yours somewhere. 
May I veuture to ask your name?’ 

“ A feeling of amazement, of absolute terror, came 
upon me whilst this man was speaking. Neverthe- 
less, I readily answered his question. » 

«Hartley! he cried. ‘To be sure that’s it: son, 
I warrant, of Ned Hartley, whom I knew at Eton 
more than thirty years ago—eh? Give me your 
hand again, my boy—there is no mistaking your 
father’s son. Dear me! how the old days come up to 
my memory again. Confound that surgeon: what 
keeps him? My shoulder is aching fearfully. May I 
trouble you to hand me that writing-case?’—for the 
servants had already brought in his luggage from the 
broken carriage. 

**I stepped across the room to bring him the writ- 
ing-case; and as I took it in my hands, my eye fell 
on a silver plate on ita cover, on which was engraved 
the name, which, stunned and bewildered, I read 
aloud: 

* «Shirley Compton!’ 

“* Ves,’ said the stranger; ‘pardon my rudeness 
in not having introduced myself to you sooner. My 
name is Shirley Compton, and I aim going to pay an 
unexpected visit to an old playmate and cousin of 
mine in this neighborhood, Richard Althorpe, of The 
Inch; you doubtless know him, for your father and 
he were great friends. By the way, how is your 
father ?” 

** But—but,’ I stammered, not heeding the ques- 
tion, ‘Mr. Althorpe is dead! and there is another Mr. 
Compton already at the Inch House.’ 

*** Dick Althorpe dead?’ exclaimed the stranger, 
staring at me as if I were insane; ‘and another Mr. 
Compton at the Inch House! Young man, you talk 
in riddles; there is but one Compton of our family 
| living, and I am he.’ 

“In an instant my amazement and stupefaction 
| 








| vanished; I saw it all, and hastened to explain every- 
thing to the stranger. In spite of the intense pain 
he was suffering, be sprang from his chair, rushed to 
| the bell-rope, and pulled it furiously. 
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| drel, Tom Dutton. This explains why the rascal 


| carried off my private letters, which would have been | 


“«* By heaven,’ he cried, ‘’tis that matchless scoun- | 








otherwise worthless to him. Suicide, did you say? 
I'll never believe it; as sure as God 1s in heaven, that 
villain has plundered and murdered my poor cousin 
Dick. A fresh carriage and horses, at once,’ he criod 
to the walter; ‘charge any money for it; but, for 
heaven’s sake, make all haste. We will catch this 
assassin before he has time to take alarm, and he 
shall not cheat the gallows this time. Quick, man, a 
carriage for the Inch House!’ 

«We have not a horse to spare, sir,’ replied the 
waiter; ‘but the carriage that brought this gentle- 
man is not yet gone back; the coachman is having a 
glass at the bar.’ 

“All the better,’ said Compton; ‘out, my friend 
at once, and tell him you tind you are obliged to re- 
turn, and that he must drive you back. Make him 
wait. Our first need, now, is a magistrate and a 
couple of constables.’ 

“Fortunately, the rector, whose glebe-honse was 
close by, was a magistrate. After the surgeon had 
arrived and set Compton’s shoulder (an operation 
which gave him immediate relief), we drove over to 
the rector’s, and, when the necessary warrant had 
been secured, we hurried off to the Inch House, with 
the constables in our company. 

“We did not drive to the front, but round to the 
stables, as we wished to create the impression that 
the carriage was returning empty. The sound of the 
wheels was, of course, heard; but there was no one 
at the rear of the house to see us; and we had all 
four actually effected an entrance by the back way 
before even the servants were aware of our approach. 
Aword or two from the constables quieted them. 
Where was their master? At dinner. All right. 
We hurried silently through the passages, with 
Shirley Compton at our head, revolver in hand. 

“When we reached the door of the dining-room 
Compton suddenly threw it open and strode in, still 
clasping his pistol in his left hand and holding his 
head high. The ‘ pretender’ was seated at the din- 
ner-table, with a blaze of wax-lights before him, and 
a decanter of dark, purple wine by his side. He was 
lifting a large claret glass to hig lips, just as the door 
was thrown open, and the policemen and I hurried 
in. But the moment his eyes fell on the burly form 
ot Shirley Compton, he uttered a wild cry of horror 
and affright, aud the slender glass dropped from bis 
trembling hand and was shattered into a thousand 
pieces. 

“*Compton’s ghost!’ he cried. ‘It must be so!’ 

«No, you cowardly beggar,’ replied Compton, in 
his deepest bass, ‘’tis not my ghost, though you did 
your best to make a ghost of me. Your dagger did 
not kill me, assassin, though I know not what mur- 
ders you may have committed since; but it will be 
my pleasure now to. see you enjoying the felon’s 
reward—the rope. Officers, there is your man.’ 

“Tn an instant, and ere he could recover from his 
fright, the handcuffs were securely fastened on the 
wrists of the assassin. But this was no sooner done 
than a complete change seemed suddenly to come 
over the man. He sprang from his chair, rose to his 
full height, and, facing his accuser with such an air 
of dignity as he had never manifested before, he said: 

“Shirley Compton, you have won, and I have lost. 
I played tor a large stake and made a hard fight; but 
the cards are yours. I do not complain that I have 
lost, though I made a good run to win. But let me 
tell you this, my good fellow, if justice were done, I 
should be master here, not you. I am your elder 
brother. Before your father married your mother, 
he wronged and ruined mine. I cursed him with 
my earliest breath, and I swore to be revenged; if I 
tailed in my vengeance, it was fate and not fault. 
Lawful son of the scoundrel who cruelly and safely 
ruined my mother, finish your father’s work, and 
help the hangman to his fee.’ 

“LT will not attempt to describe to you the amaze- 
ment and horror of poor Compton at such a revelation 
as this. Of course he could not step in now between 
the unhappy wretch and the officers of the law who 
had him in charge; besides, there was a dark mystery 
yet to be cleared up. The criminal was removed to 
another room, till arrangements could be made to 
convey him to the prison. In the meantime Alice, to 
whom her servants had speedily carried the strange 
news, hastened from her chamber to greet her true 
cousin and guardian; and words of welcome and con- 
gratulation fell pleasantly on the ear of the wanderer. 
We had a hasty meal and an earnest consultation; 
and now we all felt the vague suspicion never before 
expressed, that poor Althorpe had been foully dealt 
with, changed into a conviction. 

“T left the room for awhile, that Alice and her 
guardian might interchange thoughts uninterrupted. 
In the hall I met the old butler, who greeted me with 
a meaning smile. 

‘**He’s there, sir,’ he said, pointing one of his 
shoulders up the stairs. ‘He’s there, in that room, 
which nothing could induce him to go near before— 
the poor master’s bedroom. When they brought him 


| to the door he shrank back, and asked them for mer- 


cy’s sake not to put him in there; but the constables 
pushed him in without a word. One of ’em is posted 


| sentry at the door, and the other is out on the lawn 


| 
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watching the window.’ 

‘*Whilst he spoke the policeman came running 
down the stairs with a look of alarm. 

“««There’s something wrong,’ he said. ‘I forgot to 
remove the key, and he has locked himself in. I 
peeped in through the keyhole now, and he seems 
lying on the ground in a fit.’ 

“T dashed up the stairs and looked through the 
keyhole; he was lying on the floor. A terrible sus- 
picion seized me. I hurried down, called Compton 
out from the dining-room, and whispered to him my 
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fears. Without aword he rushed up, and with the 
full force of his powerful frame he flung himself 
against the door, which yielded with a crash. Hurry- 
ing in, we beheld the body of Dutton lying full length 
on the floor, with his head close to one of the posts 
of the bed. His arms were wide asunder, the chain 
of the handcuffs being snapped in twain, One of the 
policemen hastened to lift his head, when we found 
his neck-scarf fastened to the bedpost; the unhappy 
wretch had broken his handcuffs by an effort of her- 
cwlean strength, and then deliberately strangled 
himself. 

“Compton tore the scarf from his neck, ripped up 
his coat-sleeve, and tried to open a vein with a pen- 
kinfe. Too late: the blackened and distorted face, 
the protruding tongue and staring eyeballs, told that 
all was over. The butler picked up a leaf of paper 
and a bunch of keys from the floor, and silently 
handed them to me. I looked at the paper; afew 
hasty lines were written on it in pencil. I read 
aloud: ‘I have baffled you all and cheated the hang- 
man. Search the safe under the book-case—try the 
largest key.’ A fearful thought flashed across my 
mind, and my horrible dream came vividly before 
me; but Compton enatched the keys from my hand 
and rushed over to the bookcase. The key was turn- 
ed in each of the locks; the leaf fell back, as I had 
seen it do in my dream; and horrible! we beheld a 
hutian skeleton doubled up in the recess within, 
with a black silk scarf hanging loosely round the ver- 
tebrie of the neck. Need I goon? Need [ tell you 
whose was the skeleton? 

“But you will ask me what could have been the 
motive of this horrible murder? The books of the 
estate revealed it. Dutton had made away with a 
large sum of money; poor Althorpe had nearly dis- 
covered how he was being plundered, and rashly re- 
vealed his more than suspicions to the pseudo-cousin. 
The ruffian, to prevent detection, murdered him as 
he lay sleeping in his bed that night, hid the body in 
the sate, and then placed his victim’s clothes on the 
river-bank, to excite the belief(in which he was only 
too successful), that Althorpe had put a violent end to 
his own life. 

“But enough: the picture of that room and its 
horrors, now before my mind’s eye. makes me sick 
again. Push the wine this way, and let us talk of 
things more pleasant, You see, old fellow, what ail 
this terrible business ends in: I am to be married to 
Alice Althorpe on Monday, and you are to be my 
best man.” 


GREATEST DUELLIST IN FRANCE. 

Fayot fuught more duels than any man in France. 
His aim with a pistol was certain; but he was not 
cruel, and he usually wounded his adversary either 
in the leg or arm. He was likewise a good swords- 
man. General Fournier was afraid of Fayot, and 
only once measured swords with him; while the lat- 
ter had a horror of Fournier for having killed so 
many young men belonging to good families. In his 
rencontre with Fayot, the general was severely 
wounded in the hand, and ever after Fayot hunted 
his antagonist from one end of France to the other, 
determined to put an end to the “assassin,” as he 
was called: but the Revolution of 1830 came, and all 
was chaos. Fayot’s father was guillotined in the 
south of France in 1793. His mother, after the severe 
loss she had sustained in the death of her husband, 
whom she adored, brought up her son at Avignon, 
telling him, as he grew up to be a man, to take every 
opportunity of avenging the death of his father. 
Upon the restoration of the Bourbons, Fayot came to 
Paris, where, by his singular manners and dress, he 
laid himself open to remark and ridicule. In the 
daytime he was usually dressed in a green coat, white 
waistcoat and neckcloth, leather pantaloons, and Hes- 
sian boots, with his hat on one side. He visited Lon- 
don in 1814, where he bought a tilbury and horse, 
which he brought to Paris, and in this gig he paraded 
every day up and down the Boulevards, from the 
Rue Laffitte to the Place de la Madeleine. His even- 
ings were generally passed either at Tortoni’s or 
Silve’s, the respective rendezvous of the Bonapartists 
and Bourbons. In one or other of these cafes Fayot 
was sure to be found. He publicly gave out that he 
was ready to measure swords with any one who dar- 
ed to insinuate anything against the royal family—a 
threat sure to bring upon him serious rencontres; 
but nothing intimidated him. Upon one occasion 
Fayot repaired to the Theatre Francais to see ‘ Ger- 
mwanicus;” party spirit then ran high, and any allu- 
sion complimentary to the fallen emperor was receiv- 
ed by the Bonapartists with applause. Fayot loudly 
hissed, and a great uproar arose, when Fayot entered 
the breach by proclaiming himself the champion of 
legitimacy. The consequence was that cards flew 
about the pit; Fayot carefully picked them up, and 
placed them in his hat. After the play had terminat- 
ed he repaired to Turtoni’s, where he wrote his ad- 
dress upon several pieces of paper, which he distrib- 
uted all over the Boulevards, stating that he was to 
be found every morning between the hours of eleven 
and twelve at the well in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Auteuil. Strange to say, after all this row at the 
theatre, only one antagonist was forthcoming. On 
the second day, at the hour appointed, a gentleman 
arrived with his seconds, who found Fayot in his til- 
bury, ready for the tight. The name of his antagonist 
was a Monsieur Harispe, the son of the distinguished 
Basque general. Pistols were chosen, and at the first 
discharge Fayot shot his adversary in the knee; then, 
taking off his hat, he left the ground and proceeded 
to Paris in his tilbury to breakfast at Tortoni’s, where 
@ great many persons had congregated to know the 
result of this terrible duel. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AFTER THE STORM. 


BY CECIL GREY. 


The lingering storm clouds break away 
Their trailing skirts of gloomy gray, 
Tinged with the rosy flush 
Of the sunset's deepening blush— 
For ‘tis close of day. 


Every tree, and shrub, and flower, 
Is crowned with a queenly dower 
Of gems and diainonds bright, 
That shed their crystal light 
But for the hour. 


The air is filled with the sweet perfume 
Of the roses and the locusts’ bloom, 
As its cooling breath floats by, 
Bearing with its softest sigh 
Some floweret’s doom. 


The robin whistles his evening lay. 
And other birds on bough and spray 
Join with their sweetest song, 
Which the echo repeats, prolongs— 
Then dies away. 


The light fades slowly from the west, 
Each little bird has sought its nest, 
And night with her sable pall 
Darkly, calmly covereth all, 
Proclaiming rest. 


Thus, after the sorrow will come the joy, 
Yet not unmingled with alloy ; 
For the thought that it must end 
Will surely with the gladness blend, 
And half destroy. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOT BURIED ALIVE. 
A HOSPITAL EPISODE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


Ir often happens that a golden thread of romance 
Tuns through the dullest, most prosaic character. 
It may never shine out in action, but while circum- 
stances so baftie and hamper the best of us, who shall 
dare judge any one by what he does alone? . Few 
people are such clods as they seem. 1 beg pardon of 
the world in general for the use of so uncomplimentary 
an epithet, but entre nous, dear, discriminating reader, 
we must admit that most people do not startle us by 
their brilliancy. And yet I do not doubt that there 
is many a “ mute, inglorious Milton,” many a man 
tushioned of the stuff of which heroes are made, among 
the careless, slouching country boys who pass my 
window. Often and often some dull, homely body 
shall surprise you by a chance word that reveals 
whole beautiful worlds of feeling, lets you down far 
depths into the secret places of the smothered, unde- 
veloped soul, where you never suspected anything so 
lovely could abide; and you may have stood in that 
poor, mean presence rebuked and humbled, but gladly 
confessing the lustre of the jewel that God had hidden 
away in that darksome corner. 

All this is not apropos to my subject, though it 
came very naturally tomy mind. For I was thinking 
in the first place how curious it was that J should 
have any materials in my life for a story, considering 
how very quiet and uneventful it was for—I think, 
though, if 1 should say how many years, you would 
get a very erroneous impression of me, so I will keep 
that a profound secret, and simply say—a long time; 
and in the second place I was thinking that nobody 
in the world, that is, the world of Babblebrook, would 
have believed that I, meek as I looked, had any 
aspirations; that I did not find ample scope and verge 
enough for all my faculties in helping mother on week 
days, and singing in the village choir on Sundays; 
that I was ever desperately tired of the treadmill 
round; that I gloated over Joan of Arc, rejoiced in 

Florence Nightingale, and vehemently longed to find 
my “mission ;” that I could almost have done some- 
thing wicked for a change. Nobody suspected all 
this, and a direful commotion it made when I an- 
nounced myself one day: 

“‘T am going into the army!” 

It was the very sweetest April day that was ever 
full of sunshine, and showers lovelier than sunshine, 
and bird music and blossoms. We were all sitting in 
the porch, and somebody had just been reading the 
newspaper. I forgot to say that it was that memor- 
able April which some day we shall be so proud of, 
because that day the nation began to set its face 
towards the just and right. 

And so, when a stirring paragraph or two had been 
read, and the thrill had gone around the little circle, 
I said, “I am going into the army!’ Everybody 
started as if a bomb-shell had fallen into the midst of 
the group; but as there was no explosion, the sensa- 
tion died away into a faint exclamation or two. 

** Nonsense, Patty!” 

“1am, though,” 1 insisted. 

“ Going to get a commission, or shall you ‘list in the 
ranks?” said brother Robert, very patronizingly. 

Robert is a great many years older than 1 am; 
indeed, it is one of the trials of my life that they are 
all older than I, because the airs they take in conse- 
quence of this paltry seniority are insufferable. It 


said, haughtily. “Iam goingasnurse. If our young 
men can lay down their lives on the battle-field, the 
women should be willing to risk theirs in the hospital. 
And they will do it. The women of America will not 
prove recreant to their duty. They will be proud to 
ally themselves with that noble band of heroic women 
who, through all ages, have been glad to bear the 
cross as their brothers have borne the sword.” 

“Very pretty, sis,” said Robert, loftily. ‘ Better 
write a poem about it, and send it to the ‘ Babblebrook 
Eagle.’ I’ll see the editor, and get him to publish 
a” 

My spirit rose under the twofold insult. As though 
my poems would need any lobbying in their behalf, 
“Till do better than that,” I said, heroically. “ll 
live poems, instead of writing them. The day for 
tranquil thought is past—the day for action has 
come!” 

Puff, puff went Robert’s pipe. ‘‘ Capital sentiment ” 
—puff, puft—‘ work it into the first verse.” 

* Don’t, Robert—don’t hector the child!” said 
mother, mercifully. 

“0, I don’t mind him. I really mean to go all the 
same.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” It was the whole family in chorus. 
“Why not?” I urged. 

« Look in the glass, Patty,” from Robert. I didn’t 
look. I knew well enough what I should see. 

“ Well—and what then?” 

* What then? Why, if you should present yourself 
before their mightinesses, they’d be likely to say, 
‘ Little girl, you’d better go home to your mother.’” 
“Nonsense!” Anditwas nonsense. Whatif I had 
pink cheeks and curly hair! I had as brave a heart 
as anybody, and I could work just as hard as if i was 
a fright. So I fretted and fumed, when up spoke 
sister Mildred: 

“If Patty wants to go, 1 don’t see any reason why 
she should not.” 

“Hurrah!” I was sure of my case now. Quiet 
Mildred had a certain rock-like persistency of char- 
acter which in the end wore away allopposition. And 
yet, with her powerful vis inertia to aid me, potent 
ally as it was, it was two whole years before I got 
permission to go. When it came, at last, I wasn’t 
quite ready. But I became an embodiment of per- 
petual motion. I underwent tortures in being vacci- 
nated, I stowed away a whole apothecary’s shop of 
dried herbs and specifics in my carpet-bag, kissed 
everybody all around, cried myself blind and started. 
Once in the cars I dried my eyes, tossed my herbs 
etc., out of the window, read the morning paper 
through, advertisements and all, and at last, having 
been properly labelled and consigned at the outset, I 
reached my destination, which was Gladiolus Hospital. 
It wasa large, rambling building, which had once been 
something different, and was therefore considered a 
very appropriate place for a hospital. It stood in the 
centre ofa great plain, a good many miles from any- 
where else, and was not by any means a place where 
you would goif you could possibly help it. It was 
indeed dreadfully forlorn and desolate, and I don’t 
mind confessing that I was dolefully honiesick for a 
few days; but I would not look back, having the fate 
of Lot’s wife in my mind; and, moreover, J should 
never have dared to appear in Babblebrook if I had 
shown the white feather so soon. 

So I bore my miseries like a Spartan, went away 
hungry every day from Uncle Sam’s luxuriant table, 
slept on a couch of thorns, gloried in my deprivation 
of all the little elegances of dormitory and toilet, and 
finally forgot myself and everybody belonging to me 
in the great tide of sympathy that swept in upon my 
heart with the first battle. 

Gladiolus-Hospital was way down toward the front, 
and it was not many hours after the roar of the 
cannon began before the first ambulances came in 
with their suffering freight. Then there was hurry- 
ing to and fro, an incessant giving of directions, an 
apparent chaos in whose complications and confusions 
order always seemed to be, but never was quite lost. 


If I could have multiplied myself after the fashion 
of certain queer speci of animated nature, or 
become temporarily ubiquitous, it would not have 
been amiss, but this being obviously impracticable I 
did what I could. I immolated my prejudices in 
favor of that modest merit which should be seen and 
not heard upon the altar of country; I made great 
raids upon the kitchen and came out laden with 
coffee and such tit-bits as I could confiscate; I trudged 





couldn’t have told who I was in my excitement and 
fatigue; and, moreover, preserved my self-control, 
and never broke down or cried once, though sorely 
tempted. 

And so the day faded into night, and toward the 
small hours the incessant rumbling of wheels, and 
patter of hurrying feet, and din of questions and 
answers, died away, the wounded forgot their pain in 
sleep, and the attendants, who had been busy ever 
since early day, found time for a little rest. 

It was very still now in the corridor upon which my 


up and down stairs, and ran hither and thither till I- 


in sleep the weird, ghastly thoughts that beset me. 
I could hardly have fallen asleep when I was aroused 
by sounds in the corridor. I sprang up, and opening 
my door looked out. Just as I did so, there was a 
sharp, quick exclamation of pain. 

“Don’t move me any further; for God’s sake, lay 
me down and let me die!” 

The voice quivered with agony pent up, and the 
expression controlled but irrepressible. They bent 
over him—three or four men who were bearing the 
wounded soldier, 

“Poor fellow! He’s gone off in a swoon now. It’s 
a pity to take him any further, but we’re all full on 
this floor.” 

I took a step forward. 

“Will you take my room, Mr. Hennessey?” He 
looked about a moment. . 

“Thank you, yes. But what will you do? You're 
not likely though to have any time for sleeping at 
present. Now, boys, gently!” 

They brought him in and laid him upon the bed, 2 
fine, noble figure, the straight-cut, knightly features 
tense and deadly white with pain; no sign of life in 
the beautiful face. I flew to my private stores; a 
draught of brandy unsealed the closed eyelids, and 
set the torpid pulses in motion. Only for a moment, 
though, the faint hold on life slipped away again, and 
his consciousness fell back into the strange region of 
silence. 

A thousand kingdoms for a doctor! I could have 
cried, but none came. Hennessey went away, saying 
he would send one of the surgeons immediately ; the 
attendants followed, and I was left alone. The 
minutes seemed ages. Would he live—or would he 
never come back from one of those deadly swoons! 
lapplied my restoratives, trembling all over, feeling 
as though it depended upon me that he should live. 
Once, rallying a little, he looked up into my face—a 
long, steady look, full of appeal, most piteous with its 
unspoken longing. I spoke out cheerily:* 

“Don’t be afraid. I wont let you die.” 

Afraid! What need had I to speak that poor word 
in this hero’s presence? And yet, after having gone 
bravely into battle and come out with some hold, 
however frail, upon life, I could fancy how one would 
shrink away from the terrible change—would long- 
ingly and lingeringly look back from out the shadows 
of the dark valley to the sunshiny, dear, familiar 
world. 

So, with my whole soul in my endeavors, I tried 
with all my might to hold him back from death. At 
last Doctor Mallory came in—gave a quick, keen 
glance at the wounded man, then took some instru- 
ments from the case. I slipped away, and sent an 
attendant in my place—I could not bear any more 
just then. 

In an hour I went back. The patient was lying 
pale and still, but he lived. It was useless to try to 
read Doctor Mallory’s countenance—he had learnt 
to wear his face like a mask—so I put a question 
abruptly: 

«Is he likely to live, doctor?” 

‘More likely to die, Miss Patty,” he said, gravely. 
“Tis a pity too; it’s Colonel Montcalm, they tell me; 
he did brave service. However, we'll see. Do you 
take care of yourself now, or we shall have you on our 
hands.” And Doctor Mallory hastened away. 


I went back to my patient. The dreadful pain he 
had undergone in the slight examination and atten- 
tion that had been thought indispensable, had heavily 
taxed his little strength. He lay in a half-conscious 
state now, needing little except close watching to 
see that the feeble flame of life did not go out unawares. 
But in a few days delirium and fever set in. Then all 
manner of strange speculations thronged his brain; 
as the fever advanced, the remembrance of late 
events faded. from his mind, and new, sweet images 
of beauty and peace came in their place. Then we 
saw what a true, beautiful soul this was—saw it better 
than even his best friends may have done, for all 
reticence was put by, and secret things, which a 
delicate sensitiveness would have concealed, came 
innocently to the light. Old, sweet poems trooped to 
his lips; reminiscences of the books he had read, the 
people he had known, the scenes of which he had 
been a part, were lived. over again; in desultury 
fragments, it is true, but still invested with a rare 
fascination. In the dead, dark night, and in the 
gray, lonesome dawn, this curious monologue would 
go on, until the little room seemed filled with real, 
living shapes. And inall these involuntary revelations, 
the truth, the purity, and manliness of the man 
himself, shone gloriously. I used to sit and listen, 
my eyes full of tears, and think how proud his mother 
would be of her boy, if she could know how grandly 
his noble nature was justifying itself. 

One night Doctor Mallory had been sitting by him 
a whole hour—sitting silently, and watching him 
intently. At last he got up to go, but there was a 
singular tone in his voice, as he said: 

“TI see now how it is that you’ve all taken this poor 
fellow to your hearts.” 





room opened. All the apartments opposite and upon 


patients. My little dormitory seemed an ark of refuge 
—a peaceful retreat, uninvaded by pain or distrers. 


now and then in sharp, quick breaths, and through 





wasn't my fault that 1 was born after my brothers 


been de trop—the superfluous twig on the family 
tree. 
‘“‘Neither the one nor the other, Mr. Robert,” I 


retreating army. 


each side were full, so great had been the rush of 


I looked from the window. It was almost dawn; a | under the excessive strain upon it. 
faint flush of color in the east indicating how near 
was the new day. In the west hung a sombre cloud 
of smoke, dun and pale, broken by the wind that came 


‘Is there any more hope?” 1 asked, softly, coming 
; nearer. 
| “Searcely! The danger now is not in the wound 
| itself, but in the probability that his system will sink 


A day or two 


exhausted. It was fortunate that I was not kept 
constantly at work; Colonel Montcalm slept quietly, 
and I could sit still and rest for many minutes at a 
time. Late in the night the moon came up; the cold, 
white light shone over the bleak country, fell upon 
desolated homes and ruined forests, slept lightly upon 
thousands of new-made graves, and came in at the 
windows, and touched with a soft, pale beauty the wan 
face that lay among the pillows. 

A little noise startled me. I turned away froin the 
window, and went to the bedside. His clear, dark 
eyes looked up in my face, all the wildness of deliriuin 
past away from them. 

“Are you better?” I said, hopefully. 

Even while I spoke, a strange shadow swept over 
his face. 

“IT don’t know. The surgeon thinks I shall die, 
doesn’t he?” 

I hesitated an instant; the eager, trustful eyes 
searched my face. 

“Don’t deceive me!” he said, with a momentary 
flash of strength. ‘ It will be no kindness, I think 
I can bear the truth.” 

No, I would not wrong such courage by a cheat. 

“I believe Doctor Mallory fears the worst,’’ I replied, 
crowding back the importunate tears. “ It alldepends 
on your constitution.” 

He listened intentiy, with a perfect understanding 
of what I said. 

** That has been too severely taxed in the past to 
be much relied upon now. Well”—witha taint smile 
—‘‘death is not so dreadful if a man.is not afraid to 
die—not much more dreadful than life.” 

“Has your lite been so hard that you say that?” I 
asked. 

‘* Not in many senses; and yet sometimes I would 
have given it up willingly. But one cannot do that, 
you know. This life of mine must be lived out, and 
a grave thoroughly earned. I have earned my grave, 
haven’t 1? 1 think Mother Earth will take me kindly 
to her bosom. But the grave is a dark place.” 
“Don’t think of it,” 1 said, earnestly. ‘‘ Think of 
what comes: 


**And thou shalt walk in soft, white light with kings and 

priests abroad, 

And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of 
Goa.” 


“Thank you. That is beautiful. But it is hard to 
overleap the dark gulf.” There was a moment’s 
silence. Then he said, “I want to ask one thing of 
you.” He paused a moment. 

“You would like some friend sent for?” 

‘*No, I have no friend that would care to come so 
far,”’ he said, something of pathos in his tone. 

“Dr. Mallory,” I suggested. 

“No, I would rather trust you; you look as if you 
were one to be trusted, and you pity me?” he said, 
wistfully. 

** With all my heart.” 

“Then you will kindly pity this weakness of mine, 
that I am going to confess to you. Once, when I 
was a child, I fell into a cataleptic state, and 
came near being buried alive. It impressed me 
so deeply, that 1 have always had a horror, morbid it 
may be, of premature burial. You know how quick- 
ly they thrust the dead out of sight in these places. 
1 want you to promise me that I shall not be buried 
alive.” . 

He spoke with a desperate energy, and his face 
showed how strong a hold this frightful idea had tak- 
en upon his imagination. Ishrank a little. 

“What can I do?” 1 asked, doubtfully. 

“In my portmanteau there you will tind a small 
vial. A single drop of the liquid contained in it will 
break this trance that counterfeits death. I have 
seen it tried. A famous oriental doctor gave it to me. 
I have confidence in it. Will you promise to test it— 
you alone, unknown to any one, for the surgeons 
would ridicule and scorn it. Then I am certain not 
“io suffer that extremity of agony—a living grave. 
Are you brave enough ‘to promise to lift the only 
shadow that lies over me, for to death itself I am 
reconciled?” 

I hesitated, my mind ran over all I would have to 
do, but I dared not resist. 

My reluctant whisper satisfied him. He touched 
my hand, told me how truly he thanked me for what 
Ihad done for him, grew coinposed, and soon fell into 
a drowsy, dreamy state. And so I left him in the 
morning, and at night I found him scarcely changed. 
That night I left an attendant incharge. But I did 
not return to him in the morning. The old enemy— 
Pain—took advantage of my exhaustion, and clutch- 
ed my nerves, and wound them up to such a terrible 
tension that they rioted for two whole days and nights. 
At the end of that time, I staggered out of my little 
closet in the roof, scarcely sure of my own identity, 
and too weak to care for anything except my patient 
down stairs. His face had haunted me all these two 
dreadful days. 

I went down stairs slowly, clinging to the balusters. 
The door of my room was half-open, the curtains 
were drawn, and the wind came freely in at the open 
window. I looked in, and started back. Was the 
room deserted? But I would not believe the uncer- 
tain twilight. I went nearer. The bed was empty. 





more will decide it. "Tisa pity he should die,” repeated 
the doctor, kindly, as he left the room, and I followed 


| to go my rounds. 
| Late inthe night I came back, and relieved the 


the rifts shone the old moon, swimming heavily in the | watcher who had been in attendance. I was going | 
and sisters were all grown up, and so have always | gray smoke, and looking down upon white, upturned | to defy Doctor Mallory’s commands and sit up to- 
| faces that lay thick and close along the track of the | night. If I could only hold out a dayor two longer, | 

| I thought, I could not let this man die now. Yet for | 
I shuddered and turned away, and tried to forget | days I had lived upon stimulants, and I was fearfully | 


| I stood still in utter consternation. Presently some- 


| body touched my shoulder. Dr. Mallory’s kind face 


bent down to me. 
** Poor child! it was in vain, you see.” 
I stood speechless a moment. 


“* This afternoon.” 
“ When will he be buried?” 
‘To-morrow at daylight. Now, my dear child—” 











“When did he die?” smitten with a strange pain. 
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| “ Never mind me,” [ interrupted. “ Where he 
you laid him?” 

“In the little room adjoining the dispensato: 
| There was no room elsewhere—death has been bi 
among us the last forty-eight hours,” 

«Doctor, I should like to see him once more.” 

“See him! No, no! It would be too much 
you.” He was hurrying me up stairs towards m: 
| room. 

« But I must see him,” I persisted, 

“You mustn’t think of such a thing. You're n 
fit to stir now—and we can't risk a sickness—we can 
spare you to beill. Now take the powders regular! 
and don’t omit the beef tea, and you'll be all right {: 
a day or two;” and with this, the kind, busy docto: 
hustled me into the little bedroom, and was off. 

I stood still, and thought a moment. My unfult! 
led promise stared me in the face. But I shrank fro: 
it in terror. Weak as I was, the nervous dread a 
most overmastered me, But I remembered t) 
piteous eagerness with which he besought me 
I had given a sacred promise—the dead claimed |! 
fulfilment. I must godown there—dreadful as it wa: 
Could I speak to the doctor? I had already done s: 
to no purpose. Could I ask Miss Morrison, or an 
other of the nurses? No, for some would be terrific: 
and some would think me foolish. 

There was no help for it. I must go down the: 
alone. But I put it off from moment to moment, ar 
finally lay down on my bed. I was so weak that 
quickly fell asleep—a terrible sleep, haunted by suc 
fearful dreams. 

A white face bent over me, stony eyes looked int 
mine; an icy hand clutched me—then a shroud 
tigure retreated to the door, beckoning me. Th: 
dream passed, and then I seemed to wander amo, 
# thousand strange scenes—gay, beautiful, alluring 
fantastic by turns, always shifting, unchangeab! 
only in the weird shape with pallid face, and eyes « 
glittering, stony calm, that preceded and beckone 
me on, 

At last, 1 sprang up with acry, broad awake, r 
membering everything ina moment. Itis no wor 
der that he haunts me, I thought, coward that I am 
I made a few quick preparations, lighted a smal 
lamp, and stole softly down stairs. The great hous 
was very still. Icould hear the quick beatings of my 
own heart. The halls were empty and dark; her 
and there through a partly open door, a dim ligh: 
streamed out. I went down flight after flight, ver 
softly, and at last reached the room I sought. Th: 
key was in the lock on the outside. I turned it 
opened the door, and went in. 

The room was small—a mere closet. As I turne: 
to shut the door, I almost touched the still shape tha 
lay there. The window was lowered at the top; ; 
strong current of air rushed in, and my poor ligh 
went outin a moment. I sank down to the floor-— 
my courage hail suddenly deserted me. I was a mis 
erable coward, after all—and I seemed to full down 
down, far, measureless depths, and then the whol: 
world fuled away into utter oblivion, 

And so hours—I do not know how many—passed 
It must have been long, for when I came back to my 
self, the moon had risen, and was throwing a flood o1 
white, ghastly light into the little room. I dragged 
myself up from the floor, wearily. I had forgotten 
nothing. No need to recall where { was. I knew 
too well. Allalone with the dead. Only the moon’s 
pale presence to come between us, and calm and 
cold, walking serenely along the far blue spaces, she 
scarcely “comforted the night.” But the wind blew 
in at the open window, fresh and cool, blew with an 
energy and power which was life. It cheered and 
renovated me, gave me strength »by-and-by, to move 
and look about me. 

A tattered flag covered him—the gleam of its stars 
was around his head. I drew it away, laid the noble 
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face bare to the white moonlight. O, then I wax 

glad [had come. The sight of the beautiful, peace- 
ful face soothed and calmed me, my perturbation 
died away, my fear was quite gone. 

This was Death, the beautitier, and standing in 
that imperial presence, I forgot what sad and terri- 
ble things he could do. Here he had taken away the 
pain and left only this beautiful repose. Some dear, 
heavenly vision must have come to him at the last, 
and left its light lingering around the deserted 
temple. 

I stood a long time by him. One shred of dark, 
shining hair | might take in remembrance of those 
days and nights of watching; one kiss I might give 
him, for his mother’s sake. There wasno one else to 
caress him or weep for him. I did not think how fast 
my tears were flowing at the thought. It was hard 
that death should claim so much that was good and 
noble; so hard that the grave must cover su much 
beauty, and a brave, young life. And looking at 
him so, the warm rain of my tears on his face, all at 
once my heart stood still, and my voice rose in a will 
shriek. For while I looked, he turned his head, the 
eyes unclosed—the man was alive! 

I have a‘dim remembrance of sinking down to the 
floor, of something sitting upright above me, and 
looking down upon me; of’ a hand stretched down to 
lift me up; of shrinking away in unspeakable fright; 
of hurrying feet in the corridor; of a tumult of ex- 
clamations and a world of confusion. AJ! the rest is 
a phantasmagoria of bewildering sights and sounds. 
it lasted for many weeks. 

Every one was inexpressibly kind. By-and-by I 
began to get a little better, but my nerves are ina 
strange state still. Ovcasionally somebody comes to 
see me, lays fruit and flowers on my table, looks at 
me with @ yearning pity, and when he goes away, | 
ask my nurse who he is. She says it is Colonel 
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you better?” I said, hopefully. 


, ith all my heart.” 




































































d, It was fortunate that I was not kept 
ly at work; Colonel Montcalm slept quietly, 


| 
uld sit still and rest for many minutes at a | 
ate in the night the moon came up; the cold, 
cht shone over the bleak country, fell upon 
| homes and ruined forests, slept lightly upon 
ls of new-made graves, and came in at the 
and touched with a soft, pale beauty the wan 
lay among the pillows. 
: noise startled me. 1 turned away froin the 
and went to the bedside. His clear, dark 


<ed up in my face, all the wildness of delirium 
.y from them. 











while I spoke, a strange shadow swept over 


wt know. The surgeon thinks I shall die, 
10?” 

tated an instant; the eager, trustful eyes 
| my face. 

t deceive me!” he said, with a momentary 
strength. ‘It will be no kindness. I think 
uw the truth.” 

would not wrong such courage by a cheat. 
eve Doctor Mallory fears the worst,” I replied, 
g back the importunate tears. “ It all depends 
constitution.” 

ened intentiy, with a perfect understanding 
I said. 

thas been too severely taxed in the past to 

relied upon now. Well”—witha taint smile 

h is not so dreadful if a man.is not afraid to 

much more dreadful than life.” 

your lire been so hard that you say that?” I 





in many senses; and yet sometimes I would 
en it up willingly. But one cannot do that, 
w. This life of mine must be lived ont, and 
thoroughly earned. I have earned my grave, 
1? 1 think Mother Earth will take me kindly 
som. But the grave is a dark place.” 

't think of it,” I said, earnestly. ‘* Think of 
mes: 


jou shalt walk in soft, white light with kings and 
-sts abroad, 

u shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of 
as” 





snk you. That is beautiful. But it is hard to 
» the dark gulf.” There was a moment’s 
Then he said, “I want to ask one thing of 
He paused a moment. 
‘, would like some friend sent for?” 
L have no friend that would care to come 80 
, said, something of pathos in his tone. 
Mallory,” I suggested. 
I would rather trust you; you look as if you 
1e to be trusted, and you pity me?” he said, 
y. 


en you will kindly pity this weakness of mine, 
. am going to confess to you. Once, when I 
, child, I fell into a cataleptic state, and 
ear being buried alive. It impressed me 
wife that 1 have always had a horror, morbid it 

>, of premature burial. You know how quick- 

. thrust the dead out of sight in these places. 
». you to promise me that I shall not be buried 


. oke with a desperate energy, and his face 
« how strong a hold this frightful idea had tak- 
. 1 his imagination. Ishrank a little. 
at can I do?” 1 asked, doubtfully. 
my portmanteau there you will find a small 
.\ single drop of the liquid contained in it will 
is trance that counterfeits death. I have 
tried. A famous oriental doctor gave it to me. 
contidence in it. Will you promise to test it— 
one, unknown to any one, fur the surgeons 
ridicule and scorn it. Then I am certain not 
i r that extremity of agony—a living grave. 
. brave enough to promise to lift the only 
\y that lies over me, for to death itself I am 
Ned?” 
itated, my mind ran over all I would have to 
I dared not resist. 














eluctant whisper satisfied him. He touched 
nd, told me how truly he thanked me for what 
done for him, grew composed, and soon fell into 
sy, dreamy state. And so I left him in the 
g, and at night I found him sce arcely changed. 
ight I Jeft an attendant in charge. But I did 
urn to him in the morning. The old enemy— 
took advantage of my exhaustion, and clutch- 
nerves, and wound them up to such a terrible 
that they rioted for two whole days and nights. 
end of that time, I staggered out of my little 
n the roof, scarcely sure of my own identity, 
) weak to care for anything except my patient 
airs. His face had haunted me all these two 
ul days. 
it down stairs slowly, clinging to the balusters. 
or of my room was half-open, the curtains 
rawn, and the wind came freely in at the open 
y. 1 looked in, and started back. Was the 
sserted? But 1 would not believe the uncer- 
ilight. I went nearer. The bed was empty. 
still in utter consternation. Presently some- 
yuched my shoulder. Dr. Malory’s kind face 
wn to me. 
wr child! it was in vain, you see.” 
»d speechless a moment. 
en did he die?” smitten with a strange pain. 
s afternoon.” 
en will he be buried?” 
morrow at daylight. 





Now, my dear child—” 
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“ Never mind me,” I interrupted. ‘ Where have 
you laid him?” 

“In the little room 
There was no room elsewhere—death has been busy 
among us the last forty-eight hours.” 

«Doctor, I should like to see him once more.” 

“See him! No, no! It would be too much for 
you.” He was hurrying me up stairs towards my 
room. 

« But I must see him,” I persisted. 

« You mustn’t think of such a thing. You’re not 
fit to stir now—and we can’t riska sickness—we can’t 
spare you to beill. Now take the powders regularly, 
and don’t omit the beef tea, and you'll be all right in 
a day or two;” and with this, the kind, busy doctor 
hustled me into the little bedroom, and was off. 


I stood still, and thought a moment. My unfulfil- 
led promise stared me in the face. But Ishrank from 
it in terror. Weak as I was, the nervous dread al- 
most overmastered me. But I remembered the 
piteous eagerness with which he besought me— 
I had given a sacred promise—the dead claimed its 
fulfilment. I must godown there—dreadful as it was. 
Could I speak to the doctor? I had already done so, 
to no purpose. Could I ask Miss Morrison, or any 
other of the nurses? No, for some would be terrified, 
and some would think me foolish. 

There was no help for it. I must go down there 
alone. But I put it off from moment to moment, and 
finally lay down on my bed. I was so weak that I 
quickly fell asleep—a terrible sleep, haunted by such 
fearful dreams. 

A white face bent over me, stony eyes looked into 
mine; an icy hand clutched me—then a shrouded 
figure retreated to the door, beckoning me. That 
dream passed, and then I seemed to wander among 
a thousand strange scenes—gay, beautiful, alluring, 
fantastic by turns, always shifting, unchangeable 
only in the weird shape with pallid face, and eyes of 
glittering, stony calm, that preceded and beckoned 
me on. 

At last, L sprang up with acry, broad awake, re- 
membering everything ina moment. It is no won- 
der that he haunts me, I thought, coward that Iam! 
I made a few quick preparations, lighted a small 
lamp, and stole softly down stairs. The great house 
was very still. LIcould hear the quick beatings of my 
own heart. The halls were empty and dark; here 
and there through a partly open door, a dim light 
streamed out. I went down flight after flight, very 
softly, and at last reached the room I sought. The 
key was in the lock on the outside. I turned it, 
opened the door, and went in. 

The room was small—a mere closet. As I turned 
to shut the door, I almost touched thestill shape that 
lay there. The window was lowered at the top; a 
strong current of air rushed in, and my poor light 
went out in a moment. I sank down to the floor— 
my courage had suddenly deserted me. I was a mis- 
erable coward, after all—and I seemed to fall down, 
down, far, measureless depths, and then the whole 
world fuled away into utter oblivion. 

And so hours—I do not know how many—passed. 
It must have been long, for when I came back to my- 
self, the moon had risen, and was throwing a flood of 
white, ghastly light into the little room. I dragged 
myself up from the floor, wearily. I had forgotten 
nothing. No need to recall where { was. I knew 
too well. Allalone with the dead. Only the moon’s 
pale presence to come between us, and calm and 
cold, walking serenely along the far blue spaces, she 
scarcely “comforted the night.” But the wind blew 
in at the open window, fresh and cool, blew with an 
energy and power which was life. It cheered and 
renovated me, gave me strength ,by-and-by, to move 
and look about me. 

A tattered flag covered him—the gleam of its stars 
was around his head. I drew it away, laid the noble 
face bare to the white moonlight. O, then I was 
glad Lhadcome. The sight of the beautiful, peace- 
ful face soothed and calmed me, my perturbation 
died away, my fear was quite gone. 

This was Death, the beautitier, and standing in 
that imperial presence, I forgot what sad and terri- 
ble things he could do. Here he had taken away the 
pain and left only this beautiful repose. Some dear, 
heavenly vision must have come to him at the last, 
and left its light lingering around the deserted 
temple. 

I stood along time by him. One shred of dark, 
shining hair I might take in remembrance of those 
days and nights of watching; one kiss I might give 
him, for his mother’s sake. There wasno one else to 
caress him or weep for him. I did not think how fast 
my tears were flowing at the thought. It was hard 
that death should claim so much that was good and 
noble; so hard that the grave must cover so much 
beauty, and a brave, young life. And looking at 
him so, the warm rain of my tears on his face, all at 
once my heart stood still, and my voice rose in a wild 
shriek. For while I looked, he turned his head, the 
eyes unclosed—the man was alive! 

I have a dim remembrance of sinking down to the 
floor, of something sitting upright above me, and 
looking duwn upon me; of a hand stretched down to 
lift me up; of shrinking away in unspeakable fright; 
of hurrying feet in the corridor; of a tumult of ex- 
clamations and a world of confusion. All the rest is 
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a phantasmagoria of bewildering sights and sounds. 
it lasted for many weeks. | 
Every one was inexpressibly kind. By-and-by 1] 
began to get a little better, but my nerves are ina | 
strange state still. Occasionally somebody comes to 
see me, lays fruit and flowers on my table, looks at | 
me with a yearning pity, and when he goes away, 1 | 
ask my nurse who he is. She says it is Colonel 


| greatly. ° 


Montcalm, but that of course cannot be true, because 
Iremember that he died. It is very puzzling, and I 
try not to think about it. 

After a time Iam pronounced convalescent. One 
day the mystery about Colonel Montcalm is explain- 
ed, and that very day brother Robert comes to take 
me home. Colonel Montcalm stands on the steps of 
the Gladiolus House and waves his hand as a parting 
salute, and as we drive away, I wonder if I shall ever 
see him again. To be sure, he said—but I cannot 
think about that now. Robert is full of Babblebrook 
news, and I rouse myself to listen. 


“Such a provoking, tantalizing, perverse, way- 
ward, vixenish little woman as you are, Patty Dales- 
ford, I never saw before,” said Colonel Montcalm. 

“Such a bold, pertinacious, prying, inquisitive 
man as Rupert Montcalm—” I did not finish the 
sentence, 

Inquisitive indeed! He was peeping into the in- 
nermost places of my writing-desk, peering into 
drawers, which hold secrets that I meant should die 
with me. But there was no resisting this daring 
marauder. Presently he pulled out a white, wrinkled 
paper—something fell out—a shred of dark, curling 
hair. O, Rupert! 

He heldit upin triumph. But in a moment the 
mischievous sparkle died out of his eyes, and they 
overflowed with tenderness. 

“Ah Patty! I have found out your secret. You do 
love me. Give me that promise now.” 

This was the last of April, and Rupert had been at 
Babblebrook a whole week. And every day of that 
week I had been teased for a certain promise. I 
don’t know how I should have answered now, but 
just then my saucy brother came in, and seeing the 
state of affairs, said: 

“Take the little puss, colonel, and God bless you 
both!” 

And so being given away, what could I do but 
make the best of it? 


DO YOU WANT ANY MONEY? 

Your London prodigal has no need, when his pock- 
ets want replenishing to drive into the penetralia of 
Houndstitch, or explore the dingy regions of Bevis 
Marks. He will find without much difficulty a mon. 
ey-lender who goes to the Foundling Chapel and 
subscribes to the society for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. Long admitted solicitors, 
“private gentlemen,” “retired tradesmen,” even 
“maiden ladies with some spare funds at their com- 
mand,” will consent to assist the borrower in the fly- 
ing of a kite. Sir Walter Scott located his usurer in 
atumble-down tenement of Whitefriars; but the 
modern money-lender is to be found domiciled in a 
handsome office in the city, or in sumptuous cham- 
bers in St. James’. He delights in morocco-covered 
easychairs, mahogany bureaus and gilt paper weights. 
He is a judge of pictures, wines and horses; he wears 
a moustache; and would like to gain admission to 
Tattersall’s or the West-end club. He gives charm- 
ing little dinners, and is frequently to be seen in the 
stalls or private boxes at the opera. He patronizes 
the ballet and drives a brougham. He calls bills 
“ securities,” and keeps a lawyer to sue his victims. 
There are degrees in the higrarchy of usurers. There 
isa man who only discounts for the peerage, and 
then draws a line and will have nothing to do with 
lords by courtesy. He must have a substantial coro- 
net, and would prefer one with strawberry leaves 
roundit. There are military money-lenders, and it 
issaid that when a certain discounter was on his 
deathbed, he thanked Heaven that, although he had 
ruined half a Household Brigade, his conscience was 
clear of ever having done a bill for a Woolwich cadet. 
And then there was the renowned X, who remarked 
of his fellow and rival Q, that he was sunk so low 
as to be obliged to do bills at thirty per cent. for the 
royal marines. 

There is another type of harpy who wont look at the 
army list at all, but contines himself entirely to the 
clergy; and there is yet another—and a most pesti- 
lent nuisance he is—who concentrates the whole of 
his energies on the civil servants of her majesty. He 
is great at the general post-office ; he knows Somerset 
House well; he would find his way blindfold to the 
treasury and war office; but he does not care much 
for the custom-house. Perhaps Thames street is too 
far east for him; perhaps the clerks in the long room 
have had their wits sharpened by the contingency of 
commerce, and think sixty per cent. slightly too 
much. 








A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

Of the three modes of using tobacco, smoking is 
that which seems to have insinuated itself most ex- 
tensively among the youth of our community. To- 
bacco employed in this way, being drawn in by the 
vital breath, conveys its poisonous influences into 
every part of the lungs. There the noxious fluid is 
entangled inthe minute, spongy air-cells, and has 
time to exert its pernicious influence on the blood— 
not in vivifying, but in vitiating it. The blood im- 
bibes the stimulant narcotic principle, and circulates 
it through the whole system. It produces, in conse- 
quence, a febrile action in those of delicate habits. 
Where there is any tendency to phthisis and the tu- 
bercular deposit in the lungs, debility of these or- 
gans, consequent on the use of tobacco in this way, 
must favor the deposit of tuberculous matter, and 
thus sow the seeds of consumption. This practice 
| impairs the natural taste and relish for food, lessens 
the appetite, and weakens the power of the stomach 
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“ Popping” under Difficulties. 


BY LAURA M. HAYNE, 

THE scene was a farmhouse kitchen, and the time 
seven o’cluck of a winter’s night. The milking was 
done, the dishes were all washed up, and Hetty Pratt 
sat by the kitchen fire—waiting. For what, we will 
see, presently. The old fulks were placed cosily in 
the chimney-corners, on either side of the wide 
hearth; the mother knitting, and her husband deep- 
ly absorbed in that witty and absorbing work, The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac. Silence reigned supreme, 
and meantime we will take a look about the premises. 

The walls were adorned with festoons of dried ap= 
ples, pendant in many a graceful wreath, while large 
ears of corn and strings of onions hung here and 
there. The broad shelves were covered with tin pans 
and basins, bright enough to serve as a mirror for 
Hetty’s pretty face. The broom in one corner faced 
the mop in another, the combined exertions of both 
being visible in the clean, bright look of the white 
floor. Take it for all in all, it was a right cheery, 
comfortable place. 

Deacon Pratt’s voice broke the silence, as he ceased, 
for a moment, from the study of the fascinating vol- 
ume, whose contents he had been perusing. 

“Sally,” said he to his wife, in those slow, deliber- 
ate tones so peculiarly appropriate to deacons, “them 
pigs is eatin’ us out o’ house and home. They’re fat 
and sarcy, and I b’lieve I’d better slarter one or two 
of ’em to-morrow.” 

“Law sakes!” responded his better half; “I should 
think I was druv enough a’ready, without two pigs 
to look arter, an’ nobody to see to it but me!” 

“There's Hetty kin help yer.” 

Mrs. Pratt received this suggestion with a sublime 
sniff of contempt. 

“Hetty aint no better’n a wooden woman ’bout 
sech things,” she said. “ Young gals is always dret- 
ful shiftless. It takes an old head!” she added, com- 
placently congratulating herself on the possession of 
that article. 

“But law! suit yerself,” she somewhat inconsis- 
tently added. “I haint ben a hard-workin’ woman 
all my days, to give up beat by two pigs.!” 

Spoken with withering scorn, sufficient to have de- 
molished utterly those unfortunate animals, had they 
been present. The deacon leaned back, and gazed 
into vacancy, apparently absorbed by the question, 
“To slarter or not to slarter?” 

Hetty had paid little attention to this hoggish con- 
versation, for her ‘‘ thoughts were elsewhere,” and 
upon more important, not to say interesting subjects. 
How could pigs occupy that mind which was busy 
with the memories of the singing-school, and of the 
favoured youth who had been wont to attend her 
therefrom? She thought of last evening’s quarrel, 
which had ended in his going home with her rival, 
the red-haired Sue Tutts; she remembered that this 
night was the one set apart for courting, and won- 
dered if he would fail her now. It was not strange 
that, with these important doubts agitating her mind, 
she was unprepared to give the pork question the at- 
tention which it deserved. 

The deacon had evidently made up his mind upon 
the subject, and was about to edify his audience by 
declaring the same, when a footstep sounded without. 
Upon this, Bose, who had been lying asleep by the 
tire, gave a loud bark, and presently came a lumber- 
ing knock at the door. Hetty’s heart flew to her 
mouth. Was it?— 

“Come in!” said the deacon, loudly, and, in com- 
pliance with the invitation, the door opened, admit- 
ting the new-comer. 

As he advanced from the shadow, the full light of 
the blazing fire—not to mention a brilliant tallow 
candle—fell upon a youth at once elegantly and sub- 
stantially attired in a shaggy overcoat, a glazed cap, 
and immense cowhide boots. This vision of splendor, 
who rejoiced in the name of Daniel Brown, produced 
anything but a happy effect upon the damsel, who 
indulged in a scornful sniff at the sight, scarcely 
troubling herself to return his polite salutation. For 
alas! he was by no means the one whom her eyes had 
hoped to behold. But the deacon, actuated by no 
such feelings, entered into a lively (?) conversation 
with the young man. 

“A cold night, Dan’l,” said he, with a gravity be- 
fitting the occasion. 

“Sharp as a meat-axe!” responded Daniel, casting 
a glance at Hetty, to see ifshe properly appreciated 
the magnificence of his red flannel vest, now fully 


crawlin’, I'll be shot ef she aint the spryest old wo- 
man I ever see!” 

The remark was an unfortunate one, and doubly 
offensive to the ears of the good lady to whom it was 
addressed; for it not only implied that she was old 
—being about the same age as Daniel’s mother—but, 
worse still, gave the latter the palm for “ spryness,” 
a quality in which Mrs, Pratt had hitherto considered 
herself unrivalled. So she knit away without troub- 
ling herself to reply. Presently Daniel spoke again, 
offering, as the result of deep deliberation and vast 
research, this profound remark: 

‘Red flannel is good for the rheumatiz.” 

This observation, taken by itseif, seems not partic- 
ularly apropos of anything, but a skilful connector of 
cause and effect will easily understand it. This 
speech passing unnoticed, Daniel ventured one more 
attempt, which, at least, he resolved should be telling. 

“T guess Jim Bean’s havin’ a good time to- 
night,” said he. ‘Old Tutts’s kitchen was fall lit up 
when I come by, and Jim was sittin’ there with 
Sue, as happy’s a clam!” 

Hetty’s eyes flashed fire at the unlucky relater of 
this touching tale, but a scornful laugh was her only 
response, and the baffled Daniel sank into melan- 
choly silence. 

When the clock struck nine, punctually at the 
sound the old fe!ks arose, and, with many a caution 
to Hetty to “take keer of things,” departed to rest. 
Now, had he dared to improve it, was Daniel’s chance 
—now was the time to move up his chair, and begin 
his courting manfully. Alas for the disconsolate loy- 
er! While the deacon and his wife were present, he 
had wished them a thousand miles removed, yet, 
with every sound of their retreating footsteps, his 
fancied courage oozed rapidly away; until, by the 
time that all was quiet, he would have given every- 
thing he possessed, even to the red waistcoat, either 
to have had them back again, or to have been safe out 
of the house himself. So true it is that we seldom 
appreciate our blessings until we lose them. 

Not a single sound broke the oppressive silence, 
save the ticking of the clock, but that was oppressive- 
ly loud. Still flew the moments, and still not a word 
had been exchanged between the two occupants of 
Deacon Pratt’s kitchen. The candle gradually burn- 
ed dim, and the wick grew long and snuffy. Daniel, 
feeling that in the approaching crisis something must 
be done, seized the snuffers, and, with a trembling 
hand snuffed the candle—out! Now the room was 
left in darkness, save for the dim light of the flickering 
fire. Strange to say, after recovering from the first 
thrill of horror at the deed he had done, Daniel felt 
his courage rising with the absence of the light; so, 
hitching his chair close to Hetty’s, he began to 
“‘ whisper soft nothings,” in her apparently not un- 
willing ear. To these she seemed to yield a gracious 
assent, which so encouraged the bashful but delight- 
ed lover, that, without further delay, he popped. This 
important question also was answered in the attirm- 
ative; the lady’s decision being signitied, not by 
words, but by a modest droop of the head. Overjoy- 
ed at his success—yet somewhat surprised thereby, 
for Hetty’s treatment of him had not, commonly, 
been such as to make him expect quite so ready a 
consent—he bent to seal the bargain with a tender 
kiss, when, just at this interesting crisis, a hand came 
with stunning force upon his ear, while an angry 
voice exclaimed : 

‘Guess you wont want to try that agin, you 
gawky!”’ 

Poor Daniel saw it all in an instant. Hetty had 
all the time been asleep; what he had rashly taken 
for answers to his observations, having been, in real- 
ity, oniy the drowsy nods of an uneasy slumber, from 
which that fatal kiss had aroused her. It is painful 
to be obliged to record such asad fact, but the truth 
will out. 

Daniel picked up his hat and coat, trod un the cat’s 
tail, and, slamming the door after him, rushed from 
the house with a precipitancy which seemed to argue 
that his late experience had been quite sufficient. 
Nor did his brilliant waistcoat illumine that kitchen 
again formany aday. The story crept into circula- 
tion somehow, though certainly not by means of its 
victim; and, even now, in order to make Daniel 
Brown downright angry, nothing more is needed 
than to ask him how he likes courting in the dark, 








FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY. 

The late King of Prussia once sent to an aid-de- 
camp, Colonel Malachowki, who was brave but poor, 
asmall portfolio, bound like a book, in which were 
deposited five hundred crowns. Some time after- 
wards he met the officer, and said to him, “Ah, well, 





displayed by the removal of his overcoat. Alas for 
the vanity of human hopes! Hetty was gazing into | 
the fire, as unconcernedly as if there had been no 
such festival array within six feet of her. The young | 
man twisted and turned uneasily, but all to no pur- | 
pose, for look up she would not, and he began to 
think he might as well have worn his old green waist- | 
coat, for all the good the new one was going to do 
him. 
‘*Good weather for slaterin’!’’ resumed the deacon. | 
“ Prime!” responded Daniel, acquiescing promptly, | 
as is always the duty of a young man in such cir- | 
cumstances. | 
The deacon, casting around a look of triumph, | 
sank back in his chair, in blissful anticipation of the 
morrow. | 
sealed. | 
Mrs. Pratt’s shriil voice broke the silence with the | 
words, ‘‘ How’s yer marm, now?” | 


The fate of the luckless pigs was evidently 





* Ruther picked,” was the reply, ‘‘ but so’s ter be | 


did you like the new work which I sent you?”—“ Ex- 
cessively, sire,” replied the colonel. ‘I read it with 
such interest that I expect the second volume with 
impatience.” The king smiled, and when the offi- 


| cer’s birthday arrived he presented him with another 


portfolio, similar in every respect to the first, but 
with these words engraved upon it: “This work is 
complete in two volumes.” 





LOVE. 

People are loved, notin proportion to their intellect, 
but in proportion to their lovability. Intellectual 
powers are the leaders of the world, but only for the 
purpose of guiding them into the promised land of 
peace and amiableness, or, of showing them encour- 
aging pictures of it by the way. They are no more the 
things to live with or repose with, apart from the 
qualities of the heart and temper, than the means 
| are without the end; or than a guide to a pleasant spot 
is the spot itself, with its trees, health and quiet. 
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was notorious, when in New York some years ago, 
for prowling around in the night, smashing windows, 
wringing off door knockers, etc. It appears that 
Lord Charles has a penchant for the same style of 
amusement; and, being a ‘scion of a noble stock,’ 

| thinks he has aright to take down anybody else’s sign 

he pleases. On the night in question his lordship, 
with two of his chums, took the spread eagle from the 
gateway of the United States legation, sewed it up in 

| a bag and took it on board the ship, doubtless intend- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


During the week news reached us that a large por- 
tion of Jefferson Davis's correspondence had been 
captured and forwarded to Washington for examina- 
tion. It was secured in Florida, abandoned by those 
who had charge of it, as soon as they heard that 
Davis was a prisoner. Hundreds of private letters 
from Mrs. Davis, from military men, Northern dough- 
faces, and others, were found in the trunks, thus af- 
fording us some insight into Southern feeling, from 
the t of ion until a few days be- 
fore it went down, never, we hope, to rise again. One 
of the letters from Mrs. Davis gives us some incidents 
of her life at Montgomery, Alabama. In writing of 
a female slave, she says: “ The poor girl I thought of 
buying appealed to me as the wife of the president 
to take her out of the tavern, and looking so weary, 
said, ‘ I am so tired of being bought by tirst one negro 
trader and then another. Ifyou have a little girl, as 
they say you have, I will wait upon her till I die if 
she will only be good tome.’ It was an extravagant 
kind of sympathy, which | felt self-reproved for after- 
wards, though upon inquiry her character proved 
unexceptionable. I have found Jeffie D. a very good 
boy.” She confesses that her heart softened a little 
under the appeal, but in an instant afterwards re- 
proved herself for the sympathy that she had shown. 
In regard to the first families of Montgomery, she 
remarks: ‘ I never saw such stupefied people as they 
seem out here. They never seem to think of any 
army but that of the West, and not to feel much 
interest in that. Iasked the news the other day, 
aud was answered ‘nothing,’ and upon seeing the 
paper, found there had been an engagement and vic- 
tory at Vicksburg. They feel the war but little here, 
and everybody seems to be speculating. Colonel 
Powell is in trouble here, and I fear his having trom 
a very moderate means raised the money for three 
plantations since he took contracts for the govern- 
ment looks very bad. I have felt so unhappy about 
the reported attack on Richmond, and every time a 
paper comes feel faint at the first note of danger. 
From your letter I think you feel depressed. Is it 
so?” No wonder he wrote while laboring under de- 
pression, for he saw the days of the Confederacy were 
numbered, and like Daniel Webster he was asking 
himself ‘“ where shall Igo?” These letters will afford 
a curious bit of reading for many days to come.—— 
Some of our readers will recollect that in April an 
English midshipman belonging to the English frigate 
Clio, lying in the harbor of Honolulu, amused him- 
self, one night, by carrying off the eagle that was over 
the door of the legation. Our governinent demanded 
satisfaction, and it was given in a milk-and-water 
sort of manner; but that did not suit the dignity of 
the United States, and a more active demand was 
made, as though we were in earnest in what we said. 
Then came an ample apology, such aoneas should 
have appeared in the first instance. By aletter from 
Honolulu we learn the particulars of the insult and 
who offered it. The letter says: “ Since the arrival 
of the Clio, numerous little midnight depredations 
have been committed, such as removing signboards, 
barbers’ poles, etc., which, no doubt, were looked upon 
by the depredators in the light of innocent amuse- 
ments, but which were very annoying to those on 
whom they were inflicted. This was all very well as 
long as the pranks were played on private citizens; 
but one night the gay jokers went too far. Among 
the midshipmen of the Clio is a young fellow named 
Lord Charlies Beresford, said to be a nephew of the 
Marquis of Waterford, who, it will be remembered, 








ing to take it home as a trophy. 
were not to get off with impunity. 


But this time they 
They were point- 








can residents were indignant, of course, and so was | 
the minister. Several documents were exchanged | 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 


between the latter and Captain Turnour, of the Clio, | pe published in our next number: 


and finally the latter gentleman (who, by the way, is 
a gentleman, as his action in this matter has proved,) 
left the punishment of the offender to be named by 
Mr. McBride himself, who decided that if Charley 
was made to replace the eagle in open day, and apolo- 
gize for its removal, he would let the matter drop. 
This was agreed to, and at ten o’clock the next day 
the ‘scion’ appeared on the ground, accompanied 
by his accomplices and the ship’s carpenter, the latter 
of whom was proceeding to mount the bird in its 
place, when the minister stopped him. That wouldn’t 
do. It must be replaced by him who had removed it. 
So his noble ‘nibs,’ hammer in hand, was obliged to 
mount the ladder and do the job himself. He then 
acquitted himself of his apology, thanking Mack for 
his extreme leniency, etc., and was ordered by his 
captain to go and apologize to his own commissioner, 
and then ‘ go aboard.’ ””? Such jokes will no longer 
tax the patience of our ministers, for now that our 
war is over, John Bull will have a great respect for 
our ships, our country, and the force that we can 
raise.——The London papers still harp on the fate of 
the rebels, and counsel moderation and forgiveness. 
This is good advice from a nation that never yet had 
mercy on those who opposed her arms. Look at home, 
examine your own hands stained with the blood of 
Sepoys and others, and leave us to manage our own 
affairs; for your advice is simply insolence, and we 
want no more of it.——The president has been quite 
sick, bothered to death by office-seekers, pardon- 
hunters, and the hot weather of Washington. He is 
earning his salary just at present, the reader can be- 
lieve; for who would be bored during hot weather in 
a city like Washington?——The attempt to purchase 
Ford’s Theatre has been abandoned by the Christian 
Association, and all the money that has been collect- 
ed will be returned. The undertaking was more than 
the Association could carry on successfully.——Gov- 
ernment is selling thousands of horses and mules for 
one-third less than they cost. Some great bargains 
are mule by those who wish to purchase.——New 
Hampshire has passe the constitutional amendment 
by a vote of 217 ayes to 115 noes, 17 members of the 
legislature dodging the question.——There is a loud 
call from Nevada for women. If there were many 
millinery establishments in that territory, the call 
would not be quite so loud.——Napoleon has returned 
from Algiers, and had an enthusiastic Paris reception, 
which must have delighted him.——The Fourth was 
celebrated in Boston in great style, although there 
were not so many fire-crackers consumed as usual, 
owing to the high price and scarcity.——Trouble 
threatens Prussia, and we do not see how a revolution 
can be prevented, if matters go on as they have gone 
for a year or two past. The king and the parliament 
don’t agree, and neither is inclined to yield an inch. 
—-Benjamin F. Perry has been appointed provis- 
ional governor of South Carolina. How he will suc- 
ceed remains to be seen.——During the week gold has 
been quoted at 138 and 140, with but limited export. 





NEW AND POPULAR Music.—William Jennings 
Demorest, No. 39 Beekman street, New York, has 
just published the following new and popular music: 
“The nation in tears,” in memoriam of President 
Lincoln, arranged for the piano or organ, and may 
be sung as a solo, trio, duet, or full chorus; ‘The 
poor whip-poor-will’s echo song;” “Love on the 
brain,” a song; and “The national jubilee prize 
song.” 





A SINGULAR OCCURRENCE.—A singular occur- 
rence is mentioned in a letter which has been receiv- 
ed in Manchester. A gentleman was informed, a few 
days ago by his groom, that a favorite horse hung its 
head and refused its food. Some drops of blood were 
found in the horse’s nostrils, and a veterinary surgeon 

led bleedi The gentleman, however, 
decided to send the animal out for a quiet exercise, 
and on its return to the stable a live mouse came out 
of its nostrils. 








A VALUABLE Cow.—One of the lions at Washing- 
ton just now is a cow, which has marched with Sher- 
man’s army since November 19, 1864, and has travelled 
in all 1220 miles. She has constantly given from a 
gallon to a gallon and a quarter of milk daily. This 
veteran bovine bummer has been presented to the Sol- 
diers’ Home, where her various good qualities will be 
appreciated. 





A PRESENT FOR A HANDSOME GIRL.—The $1000 
dressing case at the Chicago Sanitary Fair, for the 
prettiest girl in Chicago, was voted to Miss Anna L. 


Wilson, who received 1073 votes, to 1068 for another | 


lady, and 722 for a third. The whole number of 
votes, at a dollar each, was 2471. The committee 
very sensibly agreed not to publish the list of scatter- 
ing ballots. 





THE GAS QUESTION.—The papers in all cities sup- 


plied with gas are calling attention to the fact that | 


thongh coal has fallen in price between thirty-five 
and forty per cent., and everything else in propor- 
tion, the price of gas keeps up to the very highest 
point it was raised to when gold was a hundred per 
cent. higher than it now is. 





A DIFFICULT MATTER.—A woman in St. Louis 
killed her husband because he pulled her hair. It is 


ed out to the officers by some of the native boatmen, | sometimes difficult for a husband to tell whose hair | 
and the missing monarch of the air was found stowed | he is pulling, when he clutches that on his wife’s | heroes, and they go jauntingly about with as much 


away in the berth of Master Beresford. The Ameri- | 


' head. 


“How ELM GROVE WAS OBTAINED,” by Mrs. Car- 
oline Orne. 

“TUCKERMAN’S RAVINE.” 
sketch, by Clara Augusta. 

‘A BRILLIANT FAILURE.” A sketch by the sea- 
side, by Wm. K. Neville. 

* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“THE CORSAIR OF THE SouTH SEAS,” by Mrs. C. 
W. Denison. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“A MARRIED LADy’s Story,” by Miriam Allen. 

“My HvspaAnb’s MISTAKE,” by Esther Serle 
Kenneth, 

“From DIxIE TO Nassav: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“Our YounG FOLKs’ CLuB,” by Wm. L. Williams. 

“SPHINX,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“To A FRIEND,” by Captain W. W. Richmond. 

“How Lona?” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“THE TWo Victims,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

SUMMER HEATS. 

The summer heats are beginning to dry up the 
springs and brooks which were lately so full and 
noisy, and the attention of observing people is again 
turned to the fact of the diminution, year by year, of 
the quantity of water in our streams at certain sea- 
sons, in consequence of stripping the country of its 
trees, and converting the forests into pastures and 
tilled fields. The N. Y. Post calls attention to this 
important fact, and says denuding a country of its 
trees has made the rivers of Spain for the most part 
mere channels for the winter rains. The Guadal- 
quivir, which some poet calls a “‘ mighty river,” en- 
ters the sea at Malaga without water enough to cover 
the loose black stones that pave its bed. The Holy 
Land now often misses the ‘‘ latter rain,” or receives 
it but sparingly, and the brook Kedron is a long dry 
ravine passing off to the eastward from Jerusalem to 
descend between perpendicular walls beside the mon- 
astery of Mar Saba to the valley of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. 


A White Mountain 


by Jeremiah 








WISE PROVERBS. 

No joy without annoy. 

They that make laws must not break them. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 

The ox when weariest treads surest. 

He that cannot pay, let him pray. 

Who will not keep a penny shall never have many. 

He that would please all, and himself too, under- 
takes what he cannot do. 

The higher the plum tree, the riper the plum. 

The richer the cobbler, the blacker his thumb. 

A man of words and not of deeds, 

Is like a garden full of weeds. 

Children pick up words as pigeons peas, 

And utter them again as God shall please. 

Piety, prudence, wit and civility, 

Outside of these is nomobility. 

Follow, for he is easy-paced, the snail; 

Be thine own house, or the world’s thy jail. 

Fit your ballast to your sail, and fit your sail to 
your ballast. 





A FAIR JOKE.—The surgeon of an English ship of 
war used to prescribe salt water for his patients, in 
all disorders. Having sailed one evening, on a party 
of pleasure, he happened, by some mischance, to be 
drowned. The captain, who had not heard of the 
disaster, asked one of the tars that dayif he had 
heard anything of the doctor. ‘ Yes,” answered 
Jack, ‘“‘he was drowned last night, in his own 
medicine chest.” 


his 





A NorRTHERN MERCHANT.—A good story is told of 
a@ northern merchant who was eating his dinner at 
the Battle House, at the time of the recent explosion 
in Mobile. Although bodily cut by the flying frag- 
ments of the windows, he managed to rush to the 
telegraph office and send a message to his partner to 
“ship nothing but glass and putty.” This duty done, 
he fainted, and has been in a brain fever ever since. 





GOLD IN ExISTENCE.—The amount of gold now in 
existence is estimated at four thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two millions; of silver, five thousand seven 
hundred millions—making the total of precious 
| metals now existing, ten thousand five hundred and 

sixty-two millions of dollars, with an average annual 
| product of gold throughout the world of over two 
| hundred and seventy-one millions. 








PAINT vs. WATER.—A marine painter disappoint- 
ed in love, has lately taken to the bottle to comfort 
himself for the disappointment. ‘ How admirably 
S—— paints water,” said a connoisseur to one of his 
friends. ‘‘ Yes,” and he deserves all the more credit 
for it,” was the reply, “seeing how much he detests 
it.” 





RETURNED SOLDIERS.—The jolliest people in New 
York, says a contemporary, are the returned soldiers 
who have passed through the hands of the paymaster. 
They heed not the register of the thermometer a 
button. The heat has no terrors for these sun-dried 





| sang-froid as if they owned the whole metropolis. 





ew Sublications. 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY FOR AUGUST. Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, No. 63 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, devoted to 
literature, home matters, and all that is good and 
useful. Price, 15 cents = copy, or $1.50 per year. 
For sale at all the periodical depots in the country. 


The August number of this cheap and interest- 
ing magazine is published, and appears to grow bet- 
ter as it grows older. The illustrations cannot be 
surpassed for interest and beauty, while the reading 
matter is all that the most fastidious can desire. The 
following is a list of the contributions for the August 
nuinber: ‘‘ Windsor Castle and its Grounds;” “‘The 
Rose-Hill Parrakeet ;” ‘‘A Scene in Newark, N. J.;” 
“The Rustic Bridge;” “ Leigh Hunt;” “ A Flirt and 
a Flirtation (Illustrated);” ** Heatherstone;” ‘All’s 
Well;” “The Trapper’s Escape;” “The Deserted 
Homestead ;” “Rats and Waterfalls;” ‘ Relieved ;” 
* Bessie Brown’s Mistake;” ‘Love and Duty;” 
“Management;” ‘The Rebel Chief’s End;” “A 
Night inthe Waters;” ‘ Pomona;” * Nellie’s Con- 
version ;” ‘ Woodside Cottage ;” ‘‘ Bachelor’s Expe- 
rience;” “The Editor’s Table;” ‘The Florist ;” 
“The Housewife ;” ‘Curious Matters;” * Facts and 
Fancies;” “ Mr. Jollygreen in Search of Petroleum 
— Humorous Illustrations.) 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. Seven 
cvpies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. 


MARY THE HANPMAID OF THE LORD. By theau- 
thor of the Cotta Family. Published by M. W. 
d, 506 Broadway, New York. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 152 pages. 


As its name denotes, this is a religious work, and 
one that bears evidence of Christianity of the meek 
and pious order. The author is well known through 
her other works, which have had a large sale in the 
country. The book is elegantly bound and printed. 


LIFE OF GENERAL GRANT. Published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 241 pages. For 
sale by Williains & Co. »» Boston, 


The life, campaigns and services of General Grant 
will interest the people for many hundred years to 
come. He is so modest a man that it is only by the aid 
of books that we can learn all that relates to his past 
career. The more we read of him, the better we like 
him, 


THE MARTYR’S MONUMENT. Published by the 
American News Company, New York. For sale by 
. Williams & Co., Boston. 292 pages. 


In this book are compiled all the principal events of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life. In it the reader will tind 
speeches, public addresses, short and to the point, 
and many things that are new to most people. On 
that account, the work will be found in each house- 
hold. 





(G@F°SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cucung the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25, 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to meter it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are pre ‘pared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and hot to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY Weil calculated to Wes all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HomE CIRCLE. 
THE Camp, THE COUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP ani 

THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear ‘in each number, and ease if any 
other p+=“:ation can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction 

‘The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUSEACATION, 


Ore copy oneyear - = - = = = $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - = ~ «a % - 1.50 
Four - - 2 = = 14,00 

“ - . She ee oe ee ee 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(ee THe Fvac or ovr Unron and the DoLLaR Monta- 
LY will be sent one ear for $5.00; the FLAG and Nove.- 
ETTE for $5.50; LAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 

the whole of tae se publications, including the FLaG, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

we Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prsuisners, 
oo Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








names of all the rectors, beginning with the squire’s 

great-uncle, “a mighty hunter in the land,” known 

for his unclerical exploits fifty years ago. 

* But how many curates have you seen?” demand- 

ed the inquirer. 

« Bless you, sir, I don’t take no account of curates.” 

Lee’s dignity had been offended by the new views 

of what he called a “ Pussy-ite” curate, who had 
taken him to task for his manner of reading the 
responses, 

“ Why, sir,” said he, much nettled, “if [I were to 
read just like you, there wouldn’t bea bit o’ difference 
between us.” And so he went on declaring to the 
end that ‘‘ some put their faith in chariots, and some 
in ’orses.”” I don’t believe Lee ever felt the same 
tuwards the inferior clergy, after the young high 
churchman’s attempt at retorm. 

While on parochial matters I must not forget the 
story of Churchwarden Jenkins, who was doing the 
honors one day to a party of archeologists, when one 
of them asked him to whom the church was dedicated. 
The tarmer was puzzled fur a moment, but suddenly 
recollecting himself, he said, with the utmost conti- 
dence, ‘To the squire, your honor, the church is 
dedicated to the squire; and is most times given to 
one of the family!” 

It was this same enlightened individual who pro- 
posed that the church music should be improved, by 
introducing ‘‘ a baboon.” 

“A baboon!’ repeated the rector, in dismay. 


“Yes, sir, a baboon is a wonderful help to the 
musicians in the gallery—it encourages them to sing 
out.” 
The rector never could tell the story of the baboon 
without laughing. 
I was startled one day by a boy running up to me, 
saying that his “father had the collops, and mother 
begged I would come directly.” I found the poor 
fellow in a state of collapse. 
There is no end of the absurd mistakes which the 
rustics commit when attempting to describe their 
maladies. An old woman told me that her husband 
was ‘‘ mortal bad with the louisa,”’—meaning the in- 
fluenza. While another asked me if ‘“ consumption 
wasn’t hereditary if you slept in the same room with 
the person?” 
If I could have abolished or even moderated the 
use of cider in the district, my labors would have 
been much lightened. It may be thought an exag- 
geration, but 1 have known a Somersetshire laborer 
drink sixteen quarts of cider inaday. Il asked this 
man what he would do if he were to become suddenly 
rich. He replied, “‘I’d zit and drink zider all day, 
and when I could na’ zit, I’d lie.” 
Rural notions of morality are peculiar. Ifa person 
is found out in the commission of a crime, the common 
remark is, ‘*‘ How voolish her be to be vound out.” 
‘“ Her,” it must be observed, means “he, she, or it,” 
indifferently. I shall never forget asking a laborer 
how it was that he and his family were always so 
poor. 
“Well, I'll tell ye, sir,” said he, dropping his voice 
to a confidential tone. “At one time there wasn’t 
an honester veller in the parish nor 1; but, d’ye see, 





I was always poor, so says I to myself, ‘This wont 
do; thee must change.’ So I took to stealing a bit, 
wasn’t particular for a duck or a goose; then I went 
on to poaching, and then I got into jail; 


again.’” 
“And what do you do now?” I inquired. 
“Well, sir, you see, I do mix it.” 


looked up to as the wit of the village. 
“‘very good company ” by his compeers. 


sO says 
I, ‘Tom, this wont do neither; thee must change 


The blacksmith was the man of all others who was 
He was voted 
I remember 


in his haste that all men were liars; but, dang me, 
he might o’ said it at his leisure now, if he’d a-know’d 
thic parish as 1 have done, man and boy, these furty 
year.” 

I remember having a dispute with my friend about 
the ‘‘ Prophetic Almanac,” which was his only 
literature. 

“1 wonder,” said I, “ that ashrewd man as you are 
should believe in prophecies about the weather and 
public events; you must constantly see how mistaken 
they are in their guesses.” 

“For sure, I think her comes wonderful true; I 


tell the ’clipses, her can tell the weather and the crops, 
and a summut here and there about the royal family; 
but how they can study it, I can’t think; but then 


“Can’t you run good now?” “ Dout the candle,” is 
a Somersetshire expression—I suppose it is an abbre- 
viation from ‘‘do out the candle.” Then again they 
have many words and names for things which are 
unknown elsewhere. The corn-loft over the stable is 
calleda ‘tal/et.” Ican tind nosuch word in Johnson, 
so I conclude it must be local. I was one day super- 
intending the repairs of the lock of this said tallet, 
when I noticed that there was a triangular hole in 
the door. 
** You may as well nail a board across that,” said I 
to the carpenter. 
“O, sir, don’t ye do that; if you do, her can’t get 
in.” 
“But I don’t want anyone to get in,’ was my 
rejoinder. 
* Lor’, sir, why not?—her’s better than a cat.” 
* Better than what?” 
“T mean the owl, sir; her’s better than a cat any 
day.” 
Hence I found that three-cornered holes in the 
tallet were an institution not to be meddled with in 
the west. 
The curate and I used sometimes to walk together, 
and recount to each other our experience of the 
rustics. I remember in particular one long day we 
had on the Quantock Hills, searching for a beautiful 
white heath, which is occasionally found in these 
picturesque wilds. Some one says, “the ridiculous 
is memory’s most adhesive plaster;” and I suppose 
that fact enables me to recollect the following absurd 
story, which the curate told me that day during our 
walk. The week before, he said, he had been present 
at the deathbed of an old woman, who had lived like 
a Christian, as she was—gvood old soul; and her 
neighbors seemed to think she was all right, fur one 
of them said to her: “ Betty, you be going to heaven 
shortly, I wish you’d tak a message to my John! 
Do’y tell him that I be pretty comfortable, for squire 
lets me have the cottage rent-free, and I get two 
shillings a week from the parish.” 
* Lor’ deary me,” said the sick woman, in a feeble 
voice, ‘how can a puor lame soul like I be going 
a-rambling and a-scrambling all over heaven, and 
p’raps not find your John after all?” 
We had eaten our luncheon, which consisted of a 
crust of bread and cheese, on Danesborough, a spot 
interesting to archeologists; and we had resumed 
our search for botanical specimens further down the 
Combe, when a thunderstorm came on. This drove 
us to the shelter of an isolated cottage, which we 
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for that decision; but there are many others, some of 
which are much better even. I mention this point 
to you, for your own or some of your correspondents’ 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


- Ist Monday. 
2nd Monday. 
3d Monday. 
4th Monday. 
- Ist Tuesday. 
2nd Tuesday. 
- 4th Tuesday. 
Ist Thursday. 
2nd Thursday. 


2nd ‘Tuesday. 
4th Wednesday. 
Ist Thursday. 


King Solomon‘: s, Charlestown 

Henry Price, C harlestown + = - 
Amicable, ‘Cambridgeport - - - 
Putnam, East Cambridge - + 38d Monday. 
Hiram, West Cambridge - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Union, Dorchester - + Tuesday on or before F. M. 
John Abbot, Somerville Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - - = = Ist Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - - - 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford _ Thursday on or be ad F.M 
Bethesda, Brighton = - - Ist 'I uesday. 
Pequossette, Watertown -7T rhursday on or after F. 
Monitor, Waltham a Monday on or before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - Ist Wednesday. 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - + 4th Monday. 
¢ met of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
t. Matthew's Chapter. South aa - | 2nd Monday. 
Siyatic goed Medford - rsday after F. M. 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East oan - 2nd Friday. 
Palestine Encampme nt, Chelsea -  - Ist Wednesday. 











NEW LODGE AT WINCHESTER. 
The officers of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
visited Winchester a few nights since, and instituted 
a masonic lodge under the name of the William Park- 


cogitation.” 


They who, bearing heavy burdens over life's most hilly 
Strive to cheer a weaker brother bowed beneath another 


Who, with young ones round about them, where full 


they does wonderful things up in Lunnun.” Winslow Lewis wa ee 1 Hh od oo half-fed, feed the breadless in the travail of 
‘ " . + ndrew's Chapter. -  - = = _ Ist Wednesday stress: 
“Have you ever been up there?” I inquired. St. Paul's Chapt hap - 3d ‘Tuesday. | They who, taking from a little, give to those who have 
“No, I’ve not, sir, but I do mean to go; for they do — il Royal and Select Masters - Last 7 bureday. } ttle tenn , 
zey down here that a man will die voolish if he don’t iy hye ee. eae én Ww ednesday. They who, needy, yet can pity when they look on greater 
zee Lunnun some time in his lite.” ple pe ae Wek. sa Doe. 38 — Ist Prday. need; 
S ee ran odge - 2nd ed. in Yee. -, Mare une and Sep ’ 
When I first settled. in Somersetshire, I found the Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. | These are Charity’s disciples—these are Mercy's sons, 
dialect not a little puzzling; for instance, who could | Grand Council - — - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. indeed. 
understand “ Casin herne gouner ?” 1tound it meant, The above bodies meet in Freemason's Hall, 10 Summer * * * * * * * * 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. restrain maid , - 

) 28 sion ve another 
Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 38d Thursday. Random jest or keen allu that: may’ give 
Baalbec, East Boston - - + = - Ist Tuesday. pain; 
Hammatt, East Boston - - 4th Wednesday. | They who yield their own fond wishes even for a stranger's 
St. Paul's, South Boston -— - - + Ist Tuesday. sake 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. b ’ € 
Star of Bethichem, Chelsea - 3d Wednesday. | Well content, by self-resigning, others’ happiness to 
Washington, Roxbury -—— - Thursday on or before F. M. make: 





man Lodge, dedicated its halls and installed its offi- 


large number of the brethren with their ladies and 
friends. The installation ceremonies took place in 


| the occasion, by Colonel Beals of Boston. The names 
of the officers are as follows: W. M., Albion K. P. 
Joy; S. W., Josiah F. Stone; J. W., Abijah Thomp- 
son, 31; Treasurer, Cephas Church; Secretary, Ed- 
win A. Wadleigh; S. D., William Pratt; J. D., A. H. 
Field ; Marshal, Samuel P. Bartiett; Chaplain, Salem 
Wilder; S.S., Albert G. Lane; J. S., Henry C. Whit- 
ten; Organist, James C. Johnson; J. S., Alfred W. 
Quimby; Tyler, Matthew Oliver. 

After the completion of the ceremonies, a short 
time was spent in social converse, when the company 
were called to partake of the refreshments which had 


the new lodge, and which being of the most tempting 
character were duly attended to. After satisfying 
the inner wants, the brethren and friends were favor- 
ed with brief speeches from the Grand Master, Wil- | 
liam Parkman, Esq., for whom this new lodge is 
named, Brothers Charles T. Stevens, of Mount | 
Horeb Lodge, E. C. Baker of Mount Hermon, and L. 


cers in due and ancient form in the presence of a | 


anne Annerley i so ie igge—memenacas | the intermediator or bond which unites the two oth- 


luckily espied. The only inmate was a very infirm 
old woman, who was cowering over the hearth, where 
a few charred sticks kept up the delusion of a tire. 


laughing heartily over some of his good sayings, 
which were repeated to me at the time; but they 
don’t bear transplanting. The flavor of rustic wit is 
only to be enjoyed when you know the people and 
their surroundings. Then my profession brought me 
acquainted with the whole parish, and their private 
heartburnings, envyings, and backbiting; I knew 
every one, from Farmer Brown, whose wife came to 
church ina vehicle, down to that “ indifferent honest” 
rogue, Tom Saunders, who “did mix his morality” 


some passages. 
tire sobbing audibly. 
“What is the matter, my good women?” Linquired. 


Scriptures a-read so beautiful.” 


To wile the time, the curate produced from his pocket 
a little volume of ‘ Hudibras,” from which he read 
Suddenly we heard the old soul at the 


“QO, sir, it does me a power o’ good to hear the 


with a little of the other sort. 


thought of the apples. 


The blacksmith was a 
landed proprietor, and owned two acres of orchard. 
About midsummer, I asked him casually what he 


“This reminds me,” said the curate, unable to 
suppress a smile, “of an elderly dame of my ac- 
quaintance, who exclaimed, on one occasion, ‘0, 
those comfortable words, Mesopotamia, Pamphylia, 


L. Tarbell, Grand Chaplain. Songs were sung by a 

quartette club from East Cambridge, and at 12 P. M. 
the Boston guests left in a special train for home. 
No pains or expense were spared to make this occa- 


will confirm the statement that it was so in every 


in Winchester. The Grand Master, William Park- | 
man, Esq., has presented this lodge with a complete | 
set of officers’ jewels, as an evidence of his interest 
in it. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION, | 
The following is from the pen of an esteemed New | 


been provided in a liberal manner by the brethren of | 


sion a pleasant one, and the testimony of all present | 


respect, and superior to anything ever before seen | 


| birth. 









































































RAARAALAAAAOS 


CHARITY. 





road, 
load; 


plenty never smiled, 
Yet can stretch their heart and table to let in an orphan 
child; 


They whose lips, with gentle instinct, ever watchfully 


They whose conscience bids them scruple o'er some deed 
they fain would do, 
Asking if the work of pleasure be a work of duty too; 
They who, in broad, honest dealing, do as they would be 
done by— 
These are Charity’s soft ring-doves, soaring nearest to the 
sky! 
They who bravely scorn to torture aught that has not 
power to turn; 
They who look upon the mute things, seeing much to 
love and learn; 
They who think that holy Mercy is for ALL that live and 
feel— 
These shall grace the angel's record, stamped with the 
Almighty seal! 


woman 


A LODGE. 


A lodge is an assemblage of fr 
of not less than seven master masons, in good stand- 
ing, under-the jurisdiction of some established Grand 
Lodge, (or Grand Orient). Three as the presiding 
ofiicers—five for the work, and seven to render it 
just and perfect. In illustration we say, THREE 
govern—for man is composed of body, mind and soul, 





ers; the FIVE compose—work, because man’s soul is 
endowed with five material senses, first, the human 
sense, or the sense of humanity; second, the moral 
sense, or the sense of goodness and honesty; ¢hird, 
the intellectual sense, or the sense of truth and jus- 
tice; fourth, the esthetic sense, or the sense of the 
sublime and beautiful; fifth, the religious sense, or 
the sense of veneration for divinity. SEVEN ren- 
ders it just and perfect, because the number seven is 
that of harmony, and harmony creates justice, and 
| justice is the basis of all societies; charity is the first 
round in the mystic ladder, prudence the last. It 
| was thus the sages considered them—first and last— 
Alpha and Omega. 
The word lodge means the place where freemasons 
meet for work and instruction. The etymology of the 

| word is derived from the Sanscrit, wherein the 
word “‘doca” or “loga” signities the world; we say 

| in effect in the F. C. degree that the lodge is covered 
| | by the starry-decked canopy of heaven, and that the 
| square forms attributes to that—the square repre- 
| sents the views which the ancients had of furm. The 

| lodge is then a world, and the various congregations 
| of masons form parts of the Universal Lodge, of free- 
masonry is ONE, though many of its forms, ceremo- 
| nies and rites may differ. Like mankind, it is one in 
spite of the diversity of manners, customs, forms 
| and languages. In the Persian language, the word 
| lodge derived from the word “Jehan,” the world; 
| and in Persia the institution of freemasonry had its 








THE ORIGIN OF SOAP. 
The application of soap as a detergent is not of high 











He replied, with an animated gesture, ‘Please God | Thrace!” 
we shull have a terrible fine crop; but, please him or - » 
no, we shall have a goodish lot!” 
One evening, rather late, I stopped at the black- ee ee ee eee 
smith’s to have my horse’s shoes removed, for he had 
fallen lame, owing to a careless youngster having 
pricked his foot. As usual, a group of idlers had 
gathered round the smith’s shop, and while w. aiting 











There is a good deal of “see-saw” in science. First, 
itis pointed out that the idea of Mahomet’s coffin, 
suspended between heaven and earth, is a strictly 
scientific one, which indicates a possible effect of 


York brother. 
singular one, but it may be a good one, 
We should like to hear the opinion of the Massach 
setts Masons on the point in question. 


under our masonic head for all that is said for or 
against the decision. Our brother writes: 


“While presiding in one of our higher degree bodies. 








for my horse, I heard the rusties ch: ufling one another 
in their broad Doric. A farmer rode by, mounted on 
avery scurvy beast, when one of the group called | | 
out, “I say, farmer, d’ye want a dog?” 

“No,” said the farmer, testily ; “w hy should I want 
a dog?” 

“O, I thought you might want a dog to ‘help eat | 
that there horse of yours.” 

“ Never mind, farmer,” said the blacksmith, “ your 


horse be steady, and that’s more than you can say of’ | 
Jones.” 


is not scientifically possible. 


*“ Electricity,” 


idea to be, after all, a strictly scientific one. 
| 


as this there was a great laugh. | 


“TI tell you what,” added Jones, determined not | sashes 
to be outdone, “ this farmer’s horse is so steady, that | and continues to float for nearly an hour. 
if he were a bit steadier he'd stand still altogether.” 

After this they got talking about a case of very hard | smaller pieces of gold leaf. 
swearing up at the squire’s, in the matter of a poach- | od 
ing affray. The blacksmith was on the side of law | 


and order, and he wound up by saying, “ David said | | rarely becomes a man of worth. 


When the jar is moved the gold leaf follows. 
The ex- 











magnetism. Then it is proved that such a suspension 
Then, again, we find | 
| Professor Tyndal, in one of his recent lectures on | 
at the Royal Institution, showing the | 
A piece | 
of gold leaf, one and one-half inches long, and one 
| and one-fourth inches wide, is cut in the turm of a 
| kite or fish, placed on a piece of paper, and presented 

| to the knob of a large Leyden jar charged with elec- 

| tricity. When detached by a knife, the leaf springs 
| towards the knob, but stops within two inches, and 
remains hovering in the air, the tail waving like that | 


| periment may be made with a smaller jar, and with | 


The man who sets too high a value on his abilities, | 


I made a DECISION, from which no appeal has yet 


tionable right to BALLOT for candidates for initiation.’ 
| It is (in my humble judgment) of more importance 
| than is at first apparent. 


| knows of matters that would disqualify the candidate 
| in the organization to which the said visitor is at- 
| tached; but, from motives of perhaps various kinds 
which he cannot openly explain to any other person, 
he would have black-balled the candidate; now, he 
| sees the same unworthy candidate received into the 

bosom of an institution, in which he, as well as the 


absolute members present, has such a deep interest. | 
| Auniversal axiom allowing ALL PRESENT to BALLOT | 


on the initiation or proposition, would obviate much 
| future difficulty. 


The decision to which he refers is a | 
nevertheless. | 
mt turned to its most serviceable account. 
It is well | 
worth discussion, and we will try to find a place 


» | up in Italy, notable in the little seaport town of Sa- 


been taken—the occurrence having taken place some | 
| three years ago—'THAT ANY MEMBER PRESENT, | 
| whether attached here or elsewhere, had an unques- | 


The ballot MUST be secret. | 
Now, a visitor of a sister organization is present— | 


These are only one or two reasons | 






























| antiquity. Like other useful things, it seems to have 
| been known for a considerable time before it was 
Soap, at 
first, was merely a cosmetic, for smoothing the hair 
and brightening the complexion. When once its 
| valuable detersive powers were discovered, its use 
| spread rapidly. Numerous soap manufactories sprang 


vona, near Genoa, hence the French name of soap— 
savon. 





WHISPERINGS IN THE 8ICK ROOM. 
Avvid as much as possible whispering in the sick 
room. In many instanves a patient’s senses are acute- 
ly sensitive, and he will hear every word you utter; 
| but even where this is not the case, he seldom avoids 
perceiving all the mysterious signs between those 
around him, and they are sure to irritate and alarm 

| him. Let your manner to the invalid be kind, frank 
and cheerful; and whatever private communications 

| you have to make to your fellow-nurses, make them 
when you have left the sick room. 








Ask any of the husbands of your great beauties, 
and they will tell you that they hate their wives nine 
| hours of every day they pass together. 
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[Written f for The , Flag of our Union. ) 
MADELINE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Your geld tresses, silky fine, 
Have ensnared me, Madeline! 
And I look up in your face, 

In your face so sweet and cold, 
In your starry eyes, which hold 
Mystic meanings manifold— 
Thinking could I but find grace 
In those earnest maiden eyes, 
All joys else I might despise! 


Just that rare curve of your cheek, 
Dainty, delicate and meek, 

Little mouth, both sad and sweet, 
Make my heart for aye enshrine 
You for queen, maid Madeline! 

O, my darling, words of mine 
Never can be half way meet 

All my worship to express, 

All my loyal tenderness! 


But so coldly calm you stand, 
White face resting on white hand, 
That my soul begins to shrink! 

Is it pity that [ see 

In those eyes, or love of me, 

Or but scorn for misery ? 

Ah, by that pink blush, I think, 
And yet more by that shy smile, 
That you love me all the while! 


Madeline, O Madeline! 

Is my fate then so divine? 

Have I leave to woo and win? 
Then, O Heart, be true and sure, 
Then, O Life, be brave and pure, 
Then, O Soul, all ills endure 
Since of you she is the queen! 
Those gold tresses, silky fine, 
Chain my lips now, Madeline; 
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FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. XXVII.—BACK TO THE BAY. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


LEAVING the two men still in charge of the irate 
Southerner, as it was not considered safe for him to 
remain alone in his present state of mind, Captain 
Lee and the secret agent left the cabin and went on 
deck, where they found everything in order, thanks 
to the exertions of Sam Hiltcn. The pilot had made 
no objection when required to give up his post as he 
became aware of the state of affairs, and now that, 
they were in smooth sailing, where no especial caution 
or skill was required, Sam placed one of his men at 
the wheel, while he and the other conducted the 
sailors below to share the fate that had befallen the 
others who were now fully awake and in anything 
but the best of spirits at the condition they found 
themselves in, cursing and swearing, and accusing 
each other of cowardice, and daring the Yankees to 
set them at liberty that they might show them how 
easy they could lick them in a fair fight, a privilege 
that their captors had no idea of according them. 

The engineers had become alarmed at the sounds 
that had reached their ears, and one of them had ap- 
proached the cabin door to tind out what the dis- 
turbance meant, but had been unable to accomplish 
his intentions, and those of the subterranean regions 
knew not the true state of affuirs until Captain Lee 
and a number of his men appeared among them, and 
ina few words informed them that the steamer had 
changed hands, and that he should now relieve them 
from further duty and substitute men of his own in 
their places. 

The chief engineer was speechless fur a moment at 
this revelation, then he flew in a rage and swore 
roundly that had he been aware of the true state of 
affuirs, he would have blown them up and sent the 
Stonewall to the bottom of the ocean, rather than to 
have suffered themselves to fall into the hands of the 
Yankees. At first he refused to allow the handcuffs 
to be placed upon his hands, but the muzzle of a 
pistol placed close to his ear changed his determina- 
tions somewhat abruptly, and he submitted without 
a word. 

While this was going on, the rest of the men, in- 
cluding the prisoner, had held a short consultation, 
and now one of them came forward and asked that 
they might retain their places, and promised that 
they would serve faithfully. They were poor men, 
they said, and needed their wages for themselves and 
families, and Captain Lee being so short of men, and 
judging from their looks that he could trust them, 
bade them continue in their places, but taking the 
precaution to place some of his own trusty sailors 
among them, with orders to report the first intima- 
tion they perceived that they were not bent upon 
doing their duty faithfully. 

Things thus arranged, and the chief engineer con- 
fined with the other prisoners, with plenty of time 
and opportunity to upbraid them for allowing them- 
selyes to be thus tamely overcome, Captain Lee found 
that he was complete master of the Stonewall, and at 
liberty to praceed to New York with all the haste pos- 
sible, teil his story, and proye its correctness, pay the 
debt due Jaeob Strong, marry Ellen, and settle down 
on shore and enjoy life as best he might, were it not 

tor one thing. He had pledged his word to those he 
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had ieft behind in the swamp that he would come e for 
them if he was successful, and to keep his word he | 
had got to go back into the danger he had left be- 
hind, and perhaps again hazard all that he had won. 
Yet he did not hesitate for a moment, and as soon as 
all on board was arranged to his liking, he gave orders 
to check the speed of the boat, and ina few moments 
she was lying motionless upon the water. 

The body of the man who had fallen was brought 
from the cabin and placed by the rail, and after a 
shot had been attached to it, it was launched over- 
board, and with a hollow plunge it sank to its last 
resting place beneath the water, not to be disturbed 
until the day when the sea shall give up its dead. 

The body of the spy disposed of, Captain Lee called 
Sam Hilton and Dick White, and they held a short 
consultation together to decide whether it was best to 
run back to the entrance of the bay for their com- 
rades, under the cover of the darkness, or remain 
where they were until daylight should come, which 
would perhaps bring clear weather, or at any rate 
render the navigation less difficult; for neither of 
them knew the passage well, although the two last 
named had in past years run in here, and the secret 
agent had made two trips to M—. Still he did not 
think himself competent to undertake the pilotage of 
the steamer while the darkness was as dense as it was 
now. This difficulty might be got over if they could 
prevail upon the rebel pilot to again take the steamer 
in charge; but this they dared not do, fearing that 
he would run her upon the rocks, out of revenge for 
her capture. The best way, it seemed to them, was 
to remain quietly where they were until daybreak, 
and then run in and look for their friends. 

Richard White had another object in waiting until 
daylight, and this was to put further to test the com- 
mander of the United States vessel stationed there 
as a blockader. He now had much proof against him, 
evidence that went far to show that instead of attend- 
ing to the duty for which he was placed there, he was 
in league with the blockade-runners, and allowed 
them to pass in and out without molestation, and 
that his motives in so doing were one of two things. 
He was either a rebel at heart, with a crew that 
sympathized with him and wished to do all for the 
Confederacy that he could, or else his love of gold had 
made him a traitor, and he received such asum as 
toll for allowing them to run in and out with impuni- 
ty. One of these two things must be the truth, for 
not only had he seen enough to convict him, and 
heard enough from rebel lips, but he had the testi- 
mony of Captain Lee and his men, who for so many 
days had seen the contraband traffic going on under 
their own eyes. Now he wished to make certainty 
doubly sure by running the Stonewall in under his 
very nose, with the Confederate flag flapping in his 
face. If he arrested their course, and required them 
to give an account of themselves, he could by a secret 
signal convince him that they were all right, if Cap- 
tain Lee’s word failed to do so. Thus were matters 
decided upon, and the men, all except what were 
needed in the watch, turned in to get a little sleep, 
while the steamer lay like a thing devoid of life upon 
the water, until the first gray dawn of morning came 
flashing over the ocean. 

The storm had cleared away, and leaving nothing to 
mark its passage save a thin white mist that lay upon 
the water, slowly moving as the light breeze swayed 
it to and fro, but this was dispersed by the first beams 
of the sun as it arose from its watery bed and shook 
the crystal drops from off its sides likea great mastiff, 
leaving them shining in the air, a thousand sapphires 
and sparkling diamonds. The fresh breeze rolled up 
the mist like a great scroll, and it soon vanished into 
thin air, leaving the ocean a wild expanse of blue, 
save the great line of glowing waters that lay in the 
path of the sun to the eastward, while to the west 
was the long line of coast, low and sandy in places, 
and in others rising into high cliffs, and those on the 
deck could see the entrance to the bay from whence 
they had come, and to which they were to return, 
and to the northward perhaps two miles away, could 
be seen the blockading vessel lying quietly at anchor, 
apparently, if they had seen them, unconcerned as to 
what their object could be in thus lying there where 
trouble must be expected if they did their duty. 

With the first glimmer of sunlight Captain Lee 
came on deck accompanied by Richard White, yet 
they lay there full an half hour after the sun had 
risen, on purpose to give the blockader a chance to 
overhaul them if she chose; but this she showed no 
intention of doing, remaining motionless with the 
Confederate flag floating in her very face, as the 
Stonewall still carried it on purpose to attract her 
attention. 

‘It is no use, captain; we may as well run in at 
once, and take your men on board. That traitor 
yonder will never trouble his head about us. If I- 
only had the power, I would go to him now and have 
him put in irons, and give a true man his ship; but 
I am powerless to do this; yet once let me reach Nas- 
sau, or where I can send a report to Washington, and 
he will find himself in snug quarters, I’m thinking.” 


“ He ought to have a noose at once placed round 
his neck, and the end of the rope in the hands of a 
half dozen stout men. That’s the way to serve such 
as he,” exclaimed Captain Lee, in answer to this ob- 
servation of the secret agent. 

“That is the way he should be served, I know, cap- 
tain; yet such things are not done, for the reason 
that it is not policy.” 

“Not policy? I should think that it would be 
good policy to rid the country of such atraitor. Have 
we not seen enough to prove that he is one of the 
deepest dye?” 

** Yes, and I know that such as he deserves death; 





You, with 
the great mags at the North, think the government is 
| moving slow, that it should hang traitors as fast as 
| they obtain possession of them, yet were you connect- 
ed with the army or navy, you would know that this 
| would never do—and, beside, it is not a policy that 
should be adopted. The South would retaliate, and 
there would be no telling where the wholesale murder 
would stop.” 

Further discussion was here interrupted by the ap- 
proach of one of the men who had been stationed in 
the cabin to look after Captain Sawyer, who touched 
his hat to his commander, saying: 

“ The ladies you spoke with last night, wish to see 
you in their state-room, if it is convenient.” 

“Say to them that I will see them in a few mo- 
ments.” And the man departed with his message. 

“If you are satisfied with your observation, I will 
give orders to bear round and run in,” he said to his 
companion. 

“Tam more than satisfied with his treachery, and 
was, before this last proof; so give your orders as soon 
as you please. Perhaps the sooner we are out of 
these waters, the better. One can’t tell what sort of 
a craft they may encounter at almost any time.” 

The orders to let on steam were given, the boat 
came round in obedience to her helm, and soon was 
moving with good speed towards the entrance of the 
bay, while Captain Lee descended to learn the pleas- 
ure of his lady passengers. 

As he entered the cabin he found one of the men 
pacing up and down before the door of a state-room, 
and from this he inferred that Captain Sawyer had in 
@ measure allowed sleep to overcome his rage, and 
had retired to get a little rest. In answer to his in- 
quiry the man informed him that this was the case, 
and then pointed out the door of the state-room where 
he would find the ladies, and advancing to it, he gave 
a slight summons, and the door was at once opened 
by the spinster Charity Jones, who held out her hand 
with the remark: 

“This is Captain Lee, I take it?” 

“Yes, ma’am, at your service,” was the reply. 
And the captain took the outstretched hand, return- 
ing with equal warmth the pressure he received. 

“Well, I’m glad to see you, cap’n, that’s a fact; for 
of all the scrapes that Lever got in, this being run 
away with by this ere rebel upstart, is the master- 
piece. It’s almost equal to a romance, especially this 
being rescued by such a fine-looking man as youare.” 

The captain bowed to this compliment, and then 
took a step backward, as if he would retreat from 
this warm reception if he was to be welcomed by 
none other than this ancient maiden lady; but she 
saw the motion and at once made way for him to 
enter. . 

“Come in; I want to have a long talk with you to 
find out where you are going to, and what you are 
going to do with this Captain Sawyer that you have 
fooled so nicely. My niece wants to see you, and that 
was the reason why I sent the man etter you.” 

“Pardon me, aunt,” said Mary Merrill, coming for- 
ward and bowing to Captain Lee, who, when he be- 
held her loveliness, was in no haste to depart, but re- 
turned her greeting and asked in what he could serve 
her. ‘Are you not a little forgetful? I think that 
it was you that requested sending for Captain Lee. 
I was fearful that he was busy, and would have no 
time to spare to us.” 

“‘T am at leisure now, and shall be happy to render 
you any service that lies in my power,” said the cap- 
tain, speaking before Miss Charity had time to reply. 

“T told you that he would come,” ejaculated the 
spinster, triumphantly, “and now what we most 
want to know, cap’n, is where you are going to take 
us to?” 

’ “T am now running back to the entrance of the bay 
that we have lefl to take on board some of my men 
that escaped from Charleston when I did, and who 
are secreted there, then I shall run to Nassau, and 
from thence it is my intention to sail for New York. 
You and this lady, who I understand is a Miss Mer- 
rill of Charleston, can stop at Nassau, and from thence 
return to the South almost my day on some blockade 
runner, if you wish to do so.” 

“And you are the Captain Lee that was taken from 
the steamer Great Pedee, and brought to Charleston 
a few weeks ago?” said Mary, eagerly. 

** Yes, Miss Merrill, and to you I owe my escape 
from my prison quarters there, and for which favor I 
am very grateful.” 

“T do not deserve your thanks, as I did not intend 
to assist in your escape. Now that you have done 
this great service for me, Iam largely your debtor.” 

“I think to the contrary, for had it not been for 
you, I should have been in prison yet. Mr. Woodsell 
is a friend of mine, and he has made me his confidant, 
and therefore I know the relation you bear to each 
other. In an hour’s time I hope to have him and his 
friends safely on board this steamer, and by being the 
unconscious méans of restoring you to him, I hope to 
repay in part the debt I owe you.” 

A glow of delight suffused the face of Mary at this 
information, rendering her more beautiful than ever, | 
and Captain Lee thought that he had never seen but 
one face that suited him better, and that belonged to | 
Ellen Strong. Had he not seen her, he thought that 
he should be tempted to try and win a smile from 
Mary, but the merchant’s daughter held him true to 
his allegiance. 

“ Well, this is for all the world like a play that I 
wentto when [ wasin New York. 
aint it, niece, that we got carried away as we did? 
exclaimed Charity Jones, in surprise. ‘‘ Who would 


j yet, as I have before onid, it is not poliley. 


9” 


and that Woodsell fellow together agin?” 





It isalucky thing, | 


have thought of its being the means of bringing you | 


To this outbreak Mary made no reply, and when it 
was over she thanked the captain with words and 
looks that evinced her gratitude in an unmistakable 
manner, and he wondered if the tidings of his coming 
would awaken such a tumult of joyous emotions in 
the bosom of Ellen Strong. This mental inquiry he 
answered in the affirmative, and then repiving to 
some observation made by Miss Charity, he bade them 
good morning and repaired on deck, noting as he 
passed through the cabin that Captain Sawyer had 
not emerged from his state-room, and that the senti- 
nel still maintained his post by the door to watch his 
motions. 

When he regained the deck he found that the 
steamer had already accomplished upwards of half 
the distance from where she ::ad been lying to the 
entrance of the bay, and that in the course of twenty 
minutes they would be as near the coast as they 
would dare to venture on account of the depth of 
water, and a boat was at once got in readiness to be 
launched as soon as they should require it. The ship 
that performed the farce of blockading the port, was 
still lying motionless up the coast, and after a glance 
at her, Captain Lee turned his attention to tie cliffs 
that they were rapidly approaching, in the hopes of 
perceiving some of his men on them, on the lookout 
for him. 

Although he looked long and earnestly, nothing re- 
paid his gaze or the others that were looking for their 
companions, and they came to the conclusion that 
they had not as yet emerged from their home in the 
swamp 80 early in the morning, and that the party 
that was to land would perhaps have to proceed 
thither to find them. 

The steamer came up to the place they had desig- 
nated, and a small boat was lowered, into which 
jumped Sam Hilton and four men, and in a few mo- 
ments they sprang ashore at the foot of the cliffs. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Lamartine, in his “History of the Girondists,” 
wishing to distinguish between the crime and the 
perpetrator, has coined a phrase to apply to Charlotte 
Corday. He calls her the “angel of assassination.” 
But calm American readers are not, we hope, to be 
misled by any fine phrase into approval of assassina- 
tion under any circumstances. The teaching of 
Scripture is plain—we must never do ill that good 
may come. Nothing should lead the mind to adopt 
the Jesuitical sophism that the end justifies the 
means. Charlotte Corday, a young woman of great 
beauty, talent and force of character, had pondered 
over Jesuit books and the distractions of her country, 
until the first clear principles of right and wrong were 
obscured in her mind. She believed that it was her 
duty to free France of a man whose whole life was a 
horror and acrime. Now, it is never the duty of an 
individual to avenge society. Law is the avenger. 
The majesty of law takes vengeance out of the dis- 
turbing influence of individual passion, and invests 
it with the calm dignity of justice. 

Charlotte Corday left her home at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, went to Paris, told some falsehoods to get 
away, and some more to obtain an interview with 
Marat. She was, after some difficulty, admitted to 
his presence. He was in aslipper bath, not much 
life left in him, dying of the fever of his own bad 
passions. After a few moments’ conversation about 
the names of some political enemies of Marat, she 
suddenly drew the knife she had provided, and with 
one strong blow slew him. He did but cry, “0, je me 
meurs!” and, with a bubbling groan, expired. 

It was wonderful that Charlotte Corday escaped the 
summary vengeance of the friends of Marat. Noth- 
ing but the belief that she was the agent of others, 
and might discover a plot, saved her from instant 
death after she struck that blow. Her trial, in which 
nothing was elicited to disprove her assertion that 
she alone contrived as well as did the deed, was svon 
over, and she went to the scaffold calm and unmoved 
to the last. 

If her youth and disinterestedness obscure the 
moral perceptions of any as to her crime, let them 
test it by the resuits. She threw away her own 
young life and good gifts, that might have been a 
blessing to her family and the world, in order to 
hasten the end of one already dying, whose career 
was nearly run. She put one monster outof life, and 
so made way for a more dangerous, because more able 
tyrant, Robespierre. She hastened on the reign of 
terror in France, and wrought up suspicion to in- 
sanity, so that, after it was found she had been capa- 
ble of such a deed, neither the weakness of woman, 
the innocence of childhood, nor the feebleness of age 
was safe. Evil, and nothing but evil, came from that 
awful deed perpetrated on a bad man. 








ROUGH TREATMENT. 

Omer Abdul, a wealthy Turkish merchant in Bag- 
dad, having become suspicious of the fidelity of one 
of his six hundred wives, ordered her to come before 
him, which she did; and on his beginning to talk 
| menacing marital nonsense to her, she quietly slipped 
| off the shoe from her left foot, and with tic heel 
| thereof soundly boxed the ears of the censorious mer- 

| chant, to his great humiliation and the ill-concealed 
| | mirth of his servitors. Verily, the terrible days of 
| the sack, the bowstring, the scimitar, and other ori- 





ental horrors, seem to have passed into the limbo of 


| played out” barbarisms. 





| The time we live ought not to be computed by the 

number “of years, but by the use that has been made 
of it. 
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~The Worl in in n Winiatare, 


LIFE, 
An infant on its mother's breast, 
A bouncing boy at play, 
A youth by maiden fair caressed, 
A stalwart man with care oppressed, 
An old man silver gray, 
Is all of life we know. 
A smile, a tear, 
A joy, a fear, 
And all is o'er below. 
TO THE MOSQUITO 
Again the gaunt mosquito comes, 
That brigand of the night, 
With all his starving family, 
To put our dreams to flight. 
We hear again the dreadful sound 
That tells us who is near; 
He sounds the battle blast, and ah! 
We feel that he is here! 


In the summer of 1863, while a distinguished for- 
eign officer in our service was in command at Colum- 
bus, Ky., some of his friends presented him with a 
horse. The able Hungarian was highly elated, and 
replied to the presentation speech as follows :—* Fell’ 
sholshirs and shentlemans :—I tanks you for dis hoss! 
De hoss, shentlemans, is de noblest animal of man- 
kind. Again, I says, I tanks you for dis fine hoss!” 

Last summer a cargo of ice was imported into Eng- 
land from Norway. Not having such an article in 
the custom house schedules, application was made to 
the treasury and to the board of trade; and after a 
long delay it was decided that the ice should be en- 
tered as “dry goods;” but the whole cargo had 
melted before the doubt was cleared up. 

Mr. W. J. C. Moens, an unfortunate English gen- 
tleman, and a member of the Stock Exchange, Lon- 
don, who had been travelling in Italy with his wife 
and family, was captured and has been held in prison 
nearly a month by the brigands, who demand £10,000 
for his ransom. 

A terrible elephant is on the rampage in one of the 
provinces of Hindostan. He was walking in a mar- 
riage pr fon, but suddenly pr led to pull up 
a few trees, and to pull down a house or two, On 
the next day he got worse, set his foot on a mahoot, 
smashed a Brahmin, punched a couple of kitmud- 
gars, and frightened all the inhabitants of Kotulpore 
out of town. 





In an important case recently tried in New York, 
the jury, after being out nearly an hour, came in and 
informed the court that one of their number knew 
nothing of the English language, and had not under- 
stood a word of the evidence, arguments, or charge of 
the judge. The court, after some hesitation, dis- 
missed the jury. 

Complaint is made of the outrages committed at 
Mount Vernon by relic hunters. One of these van- 
dals lately cut a piece from the bedstead on which 
Washington died. And another detaced a beautiful 
marble mantel iv the dining-hall by breaking off and 
stealing one of the carved ornaments. 


The emperor, at the last Paris race, complimented 
Count Lagrange as having done a great deal for the 
French turf. The count gave aslap-up dinner in 
honor of his triumph, and his merry guests carried 
the successful jockey Grimshaw round the room on 
their shoulders. 


A usually quiet and peaceable citizen of New York 
one day last week shot the driver of a fish-cart, who 
had for several weeks blown a hideous horn under 
his window every morning, destroying the sleep of 
the entire neighborhood. 


The other day a lady and gentleman—Mr. George 
Bowers and wife—were cjected from Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, at Syracuse, because, when tired and sitting, 
Mrs. B. had “put her arm around her husband's 
waist in an affectionate manner.” One of the em- 
ployes told them they mustn't do so, and then they 
were ejected. The case was brought to the attention 
of the police justice, and he decided against the 
couple. 

Men who go upon the sea die there as naturally, 
pechaps, as landsmen upon the land. Of forty-seven 
thousand English seamen, whose names are recorded 
during the twelve years ending 1864, no less than 
twenty thousand died from drowning, and more than 
two thousand from accidents of various kinds. 


Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine, sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. “The husband,” 
said Sterne, ‘who behaves unkindly to his wife, de- 
serves to have his house burnt over his head.” “If 
you think 80,” said Garrick, ‘I hope your Louse is 
insured.” 

Beef has declined more than thirty per centum in | 
the wholesale market at New York, as proved by late 
government contracts, the present price being $9.35 
per one hundred’ pounds, live weight, best quality— 
three months ago, $13.49. 

A soldier named Rogers was lately arrested at the 
South for grand larceny. He confessed to the the oft, 
to have also jumped the bounty four times, and to 
have married four wives all living. Satisfied that he 
is booked fur the penitentiary, he says he would | 
prefer to be shot. 

On the 14th of April, Orsini, Charlotte Corday, | 
Ravaillac and Booth committed their crimes; and 
William III., Anne, George L., George I1., George | 
Ill., George 1V., William IV., Washington and 
President Lincoln, have all died on a Saturday. 
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outbreak Mary mate no 0 reply, and when it 
she thanked the captain with words and 
evinced her gratitude in an unmistakable 
ind he wondered if the tidings of his coming 
aken such a tumult of joyous emotions in 
of Ellen Strong. This mental inquiry he 
in the affirmative, and then replying to 
rvation made by Miss Charity, he bade them 
uing and repaired on deck, noting as he 
‘ough the cabin that Captain Sawyer had 
ved from his state-room, and that the senti- 
iaintained his post by the door to watch his 


he regained the deck he found that the 
iad already accomplished upwards of half 
.uce from where she had been lying to the 
of the bay, and that in the course of twenty 
they would be as near the coast as they 
re to venture on account of the depth of 
.d a boat was at once got in readiness to be 
as soon as they should require it. The ship 
\ormed the farce of blockading the port, was 
¢ motionless up the coast, and after a glance 
.ptain Lee turned his attention to the cliffs 
. were rapidly approaching, in the hopes of 
z some of his men on them, on the lookout 


sh he looked long and earnestly, nothing re- 
.aze or the others that were looking for their 
ns, and they came to the conclusion’ that 
» not as yet emerged from their home in the 
early in the morning, and that the party 
to land would perhaps have to proceed 
» find them. 
amer.came up to the place they had desig- 
d a small boat was lowered, into which 
am Hilton and four men, and in a few mo- 
-y sprang ashore at the foot of the cliffs. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

ine, in his “History of the Girondists,” 

_ o distinguish between the crime and the 
or, has coined @ phrase to apply to Charlotte 
He calls her the “angel of assassination.” 

. American readers are not, we hope, to be 
any fine phrase into approval of assassina- 
er any circumstances. The teaching of 
is plain—we must never do ill that good 

Nothing should lead the mind to adopt 

.itical sophism that the end justifies the 
Charlotte Corday, a young woman of great 

alent and force of character, had pondered 

\it books and the distractions of her country, 

\. first clear principles of right and wrong were 
in her mind. She believed that it was her 

cee France of a man whose whole life was a 
dacrime. Now, it is never the duty of an 
slto avenge society. Law is the avenger. 
sty of law takes vengeance out of the dis- 
ifluence of individual passion, and invests 
e calm dignity of justice. 

-.te Corday left her home at Caen, in Nor- 
vent to Paris, told some falsehoods to get 
lsome more to obtain an interview with 
she was, after some difficulty, admitted to 

-aee. He was in aslipper bath, not much 
chim, dying of the fever of his own bad 

After a few moments’ conversation about 

,es of some political enemies of Marat, she 
drew the knife she had provided, and with 
g blow slew him. He did but cry, ‘0, je me 
and, with a bubbling groan, expired. 
wonderful that Charlotte Corday escaped the 
vy vengeance of the friends of Marat. Noth- 

.he belief that she was the agent of others, 

ht discover a plot, saved her from instant 
er she struck that blow. Her trial, in which 
was elicited to disprove her assertion that 

» contrived as well as did the deed, was soon 
.U she went to the scaffold calm and unmoved 
at. 

youth and disinterestedness obscure the 
reeptions of any as to her crime, let them 
oy the results. She threw away her own 
@ and good gifts, that might have been a 

_ to her family and the world, in order to 
ie end of one already dying, whose career 
vlyrun, She put one monster outof life, and 
way for a more dangerous, because more able 
tobespierre. She hastened on the reign of 

France, and wrought up suspicion to in- 

oo that, after it was found she had been capa- 
ch a deed, neither the weakness of woman, 
cence of childhood, nor the feebleness of age 

Evil, and nothing but evil, came from that 
-ed perpetrated on a bad man. 





ROUGH TREATMENT. 


Abdul, a wealthy Turkish merchant in Bag- 
ving become suspicious of the fidelity of one 
x hundred wives, ordered her to come before 
ich she did; and on his beginning to talk 


<e 


ae 









g marital nonsense to her, she quietly slipped 
hoe from her left foot, and with the heel 
soundly boxed the ears of the censorious mer- 
great humiliation and the ill-concealed 
his servitors. Verily, the terrible days of 
, the bowstring, the scimitar, and other ori- 
crors, Seem to have passed into the limbo of 


» his 


. out”? barbarisms. 





ne we live ought not to be computed by the 
of years, but by the use that has been made 
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The World in Miniature, 


LIFE. 
An infant on its mother's breast, 
A bouncing boy at play, 
A youth by maiden fair caressed, 
A stalwart man with care oppressed, 
An old man silver gray, 
Is all of life we know. 
A smile, a tear, 
A joy, a fear, 
And all is o’er below. 
TO THE MOSQUITO. 
Again the gaunt mosquito comes, 
That brigand of the night, 
With all his starving family, 
To put our dreams to flight. 
We hear again the dreadful sound 
That tells us who is near}; 
He sounds the battle blast, and ah! 
We feel that he is here! 


In the summer of 1863, while a distinguished for- 
eign officer in our service was in command at Colum- 
bus, Ky., some of his friends presented him with a 
horse. The able Hungarian was highly elated, and 
replied to the presentation speech as follows :—“ Fell’ 
sholshirs and shentlemans :—I tanks you for dis hoss! 
De hoss, shentlemans, is de noblest animal of man- 
kind. Again, I says, I tanks you for dis fine hoss!” 


Last summer a cargo of ice was imported into Eng- 
land from Norway. Not having such an article in 
the custom house schedules, application was made to 
the treasury and to the board of trade; and after a 
long delay it was decided that the ice should be en- 
tered as “‘dry goods;”” but the whole cargo had 
melted before the doubt was cleared up. 

Mr. W. J. C. Moens, an unfortunate English gen- 
tleman, and a member of the Stock Exchange, Lon- 
don, who had been travelling in Italy with his wife 
and family, was captured and has been held in prison 
nearly a month by the brigands, who demand £10,000 
for his ransom. 


A terrible elephant is on the rampage in one of the 
provinces of Hindostan. He was walking in a mar- 
riage procession, but suddenly proceeded to pull up 
a few trees, and to pull down a house or two. On 
the next day he got worse, set his foot on a mahoot, 
smashed a Brahmin, punched a couple of kitmud- 
gars, and frightened all the inhabitants of Kotulpore 
out of town. 

In an important case recently tried in New York, 
the jury, after being out nearly an hour, came in and 
informed the court that one of their number knew 
nothing of the English language, and had not under- 
stood a word of the evidence, arguments, or charge of 
the judge. The court, after some hesitation, dis- 
missed the jury. 

Complaint is made of the outrages committed at 
Mount Vernon by relic hunters. One of these van- 
dals lately cut a piece from the bedstead on which 
Washington died. And another defaced a beautiful 
marble mantel iv the dining-hall by breaking off and 
Stealing one of the carved ornaments. 


The emperor, at the last Paris race, complimented 
Count Lagrange as having done a great deal for the 
French turf. The count gave aslap-up dinner in 
honor of his triumph, and his merry guests carried 
the successful jockey Grimshaw round the room on 
their shoulders. 


A usually quiet and peaceable citizen of New York 
one day last week shot the driver of a fish-cart, who 
had for several weeks blown a hideous horn under 
his window every morning, destroying the sleep of 
the entire neighborhood. 


The other day a lady and gentleman—Mr. George 
Bowers and wife—were ejected from Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, at Syracuse, because, when tired and sitting, 
Mrs. B. had “put her arm around her husband’s 
waist in an affectionate manner.” One of the em- 
ployes told them they mustn’t do so, and then they 
were ejected. The case was brought to the attention 
of the police justice, and he decided against the 
couple. 

Men who go upon the sea die there as naturally, 
perhaps, as landsmen upon the land. Of forty-seven 
thousand English seamen, whose uames are recorded 
during the twelve years ending 1864, no less than 
twenty thousand died from drowning, and more than 
two thousand from accidents of various kinds. 


Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine, sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. “The husband,” 
said Sterne, ‘“ who behaves unkindly to his wife, de- 
Serves to have his house burnt over his head.” “If 
you think so,” said Garrick, “I hope your house is 
insured.” 


Beef has declined more than thirty per centum in 
the wholesale market at New Y ork, as proved by late 
government contracts, the present price being $9.35 
per one hundred pounds, live weight, best quality— 
three months ago, $13.49. 


A soldier named Rogers was lately arrested at the 
South for grand larceny. He confessed to the theft, 
to have also jumped the bounty tour times, and to 
have married four wives all living. Satisfied that he 
is booked for the penitentiary, he says he would 
prefer to be shot. 


On the 14th of April, Orsini, Charlotte Corday, 
Ravaillac and Booth committed their crimes; and 
William IIl., Anne, George L., George II., George 
Ill., George 1V., William IV. , Washington and 
President Lincoln, have all died ona Saturday. 











Much in Little. 


General Grant is not a well man by any means. 
He needs rest. 

The land owners of Richmond have combined to 
keep up the prices. 

Secretary Seward’s deference toward France and 
defiance of England excites remark. 

General Connor has started for Powder River to 
blow up the Indians. 

An officer said he found courting agreeable, but 
court-martialling qyite different. 

A young lady refused to join a picnic party because 
there was a law against bushwhacking. 

Five hundred barrels of yellow snuff are stored at 
Greensboro, N. C., for Souchern women to chew. 

The Richmond, Virginia, Times has received a 
“warning.” 

The only national debt we can never pay is the 
debt we owe to the victorious Union soldiers. 

The Maxwelis of Polloc—the oldest family in Scot- 
land—have just lost their chief. 

A London paper gravely informs its readers that it 
has no regard for republics. 

Newport is thronged with youth and beauty, oil 
and shoddy. 

Admiral Dupont, a brave old sailor, is dead, after 
fifty years’ service. 

In New Orleans they are eating luscious figs for 
breakfast. 

All the nobs sent the Rothschild bride wedding 
presents, 

“Sweating ” a sovereign—Napoleon has been tak- 
ing Turkish baths in Algiers. 

The new Prince of Wales is said to take prema- 
turely to the bottle. 

A mosquito net has been pronounced intemperate 
because it took a “ flyer.” 

Over one hundred thousand people went from Lon- 
don to the Derby races. 

Three fishing smacks just arrived at Nantucket 
brought fares worth $6000. 

Philadelphia has beaten New York lately both at 
base ball and cricket. 

The Charleston ladies are accused of favoring Yan- 
kee soldiers and cutting greybacks. 

The King of Sweden has published a volume of 
poems. 

The Richmond Whig says the negro schools there 
are progressing finely. 

A man in Pittsburg has been fined $4000 for fraud- 
ulent returns of his income. 

There are ten thousand whites receiving United 
States rations in Georgia. 

The Congress Spring at Saratoga has been sold for 
$210,000 in gold. 

A man in Cornish, N. H., is just dead at the age of 
109 years. 

The diggings in Australia are growing richer—but 
the diggers are not. 

A mammoth hotel, on the American plan, has just 
been opened in London. 

It is rumored that some of the regular army officers 
will be retired. 

The mania for suicide is alarmingly prevalent in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fifteen thousand letters accumulate weekly in the 
dead letter office. 

Seven Irasburg, Vermont, soldiers died from star- 
vation or exposure in rebel prisons. 

A New York paper speaks of the strawberry as a 
beautiful social agency. 

The Sanitary Fair at Chicago has proved a very 
healthy af-fair. 

The New Yorkers are trying to close music and 
lager beer gardens, saloons, etc., on Sundays. 

What kind of tunes do soldiers like best when 
crossing a river? Pontoons. 

President Geffrard forgives all the Haytien con- 
spirators except the principal leaders. 

Since the musical festival recently held in Boston, 
New York insists upon having a “ grate orgin.” 

Hundreds of the most prominent rebels are peti- 
tioning for pardon. 

Missouri has gone for entire abolition of slavery by 
some four thousand majority. 

An active expedition against the Indians ia being 
organized. 

Our returned soldiers are having grand receptions 
all over the country. 

John C. Breckinridge has arrived at Havana, poor 
in purse and discouraged. 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. James A. Tuttle 
to Miss Sallie G. Murray 

By Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. R. M. Wagstaff, U.S. to 
Miss Kate B. Niles. 

By Rev. Dr. C hickering, Mr. M. 8S. Knight to Miss 
Laura Greenlaw. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. Lyman G. 
Thompson to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Boardman. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Janes H. Saville 
to Miss Susie Wharton. 


t Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Mr. Elliot Stoddard, 
of Boston, to Miss M. Carrie Richards. 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mrs. Cynthia G. Hopkinson, 45: Mr. Rich- 
ard J. Garbett, 36; Mr. James Wright, 53; Mrs. Mahala } 
Willis, 79. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Hannah J. Charter, 67. | 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Abby G. ale, AA. 

At Waltham, Mr. William Nealey, 21. 

At East C ambridge, Miss Mary Ran Winsor, 63. 

At Reading, Mr. Oliver 8. Hartshorn, 20. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph McLane, 35; Charles A., 
son of Elijah W. Hodgkins, 14. 

At Mason Village, N. H., June 23, Mrs. Sally W., 
of the late Andrew Elliott, 79. 
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The Househeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cherry Ice. 

Stone two pounds of ripe cherries; bruise, and set 
them on the fire, with a little water, and half a 
pound of sugar; when they have boiled, pass them 
through a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pounda 
handful of the kernels; put them in a basin, with the 
juice of two lemons; add to the cherries a pound of 
sugar, and strain on them the lemon juice and ker- 
nels; mix the whole together, and put it into a sor- 
betiere, with pounded ice; work the cherries up with 
it well until it has set; then place it in glasses. 


Charlotte Russe. 

One ounce of isinglass, eight ounces of loaf sugar, 
dissolved in a glass of warm water; strain them 
through a fine sieve; beat in a separate bowl five 
eggs; add one quart of fresh cream; beat this all to- 
gether with a wire whip, until itis hard. Line your 
dish with slices of sponge cake; pour in the mixture, 
and put it on ice, until ready to serve it. Flavor 
with what you please. 


Currant Ices. 

Take some picked currants, and squeeze them 
through a sieve; then take some clarified sugar, 
boiled to a high degree, and add it to your currant 
juice; and, if you like, squeeze the juice of four lem- 
ons into it, which will make it more mellow; strain 
it through a sieve again; then put it in an icing pot; 
finish the same as all other ices. 


Currants to Ice. 

Take fresh currants in bunches, and have ready 
some white of egg, well beaten; dip them in; lay 
them abroad; sift double refined sugar over them 
thick, and dry them in a stove or oven. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Helianthemum. 

The sun-rose. Low shrubs, generally used for 
planting on rockwork, and strongly resembling the 
cistus, or rock-rose. As most of the species are rather 
tender, they require protection during winter. For 
this reason, they are either grown in pots, which are 
placed on the rockwork ayong the stones, or taken 
up and re-potted in winter, to be planted out again 
in spring. The soil should be a compost of loam and 
peat. They are generally increased by seeds, which 
they ripen in abundance. 








The Columbine. 

Perennial herbaceous plants, growing from one to 
two feet high, of which several species are very orna- 
mental; more especially the common columbine. 
They grow in any common soil that is dry; and the 
species are increased by seeds which will keep a long 
time, and the varieties by division of the root. 





Ardisia. 

A genus of stove shrubs, of which A. lentiginosa is 
very ornamental for its scarlet fruit. They all grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root freely in sand, in 
a moist heat under a hand-glass. They may also be 
increased by cuttings of the root placed in heat. 





Argemone. 

Prickly poppy. Highly ornamental hardy annuals 
and perennials from Mexico, with large flowers like 
those of the poppy, and of the easiest culture. The 
plants spreading widely, require a good deal of room 
to look handsome. 


Ammobium. 

A kind of everlasting flower, with a yellow disk 
and white ray likeadaisy. It is generally grown from 
seeds as an annual; but by striking cuttings, it may 
be kept two or three years. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

tay The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





TH E DOLLA a MONTHLY. 


| THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 





number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 


| ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIAN T NOV VELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ROSALIE t © ory whe Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
OB 


THE OUTLAW: t ‘= The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

Tee VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S —* or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By FRANCcIs A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downtall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, Ey living Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C. F. Ge 

THE BLACK ARNINCANT: or, The “Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph rmererrctag Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of old 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THEARKANSAS RANGER: or, aaa the Back- 
wooisman, By LIEUTENANT Mu 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: ee Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: 9 sae Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MuRRA 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, she Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Cops 

THE SEA LION: or, The Priv mas of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar spabanters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 

WHITE HAND: Mae The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, 

HALF-WITTED Nat: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE GOLD FIEND: fai Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DvuRIVA 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quedreos of Louisiana, 
A Tale af the Land and Sea. By LriEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB JR 
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mh UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
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A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN ray en oe The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sytvanus CoB 
No. 2.—THE WHITE vee: :@ "Th 
Louisiana. By Dr FIN, RoBIn r 0. nth 
No. 3.—THE BRAV on SECRET: TheS 
the Ten. By Sytvanvus Coss, J st acctins «tad 
No. 4.—THE YANKEEC HAMPION; 3 h 
and his League. By Sytvanvus Coss, J 7 hati 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or TI ™M h 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. ie: DENISON, saa as 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Si f th 
Mystic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY Poras. : : 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: The C 
we Ce Cabin and the Wilderness. i Mus. cr 
ERR 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-_THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Vi irginia. By JAMES F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POoRE. 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 


L. 8S. Goopwin. 
Ne. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: on, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NeEp BuNTLINE. 
Non84.— THE KING'STALISMAN: or, The Young 
on of Mount Hor. By Sytvanvus Copp, 
a 18.—THE CHANGELING: o7, he False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNET 
No, 20.—THE WIFE'S. SEC RET: or. Se 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN F1 ruagies 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: - "The Dumb 
Dwarf of C onstantinople, By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: aes Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUsTI 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisuens, 
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PET AND PUSS. 
A LITTLE MAID'S REVERIE. 
Under the window, down here in the sun, 
What say you, Kitty, to having some fun? 

For, Kitty, you know, 

As older we grow, 

We shan't be allowed to enjoy ourselves so : 
For you there ‘ll be mousing, and schooling for me— 
We shall both be expected more steady to be: 

So let's frolic and romp ere our season 's gone by, 
Compani in mischief, my Kitty and I, 





Puss, you like cream—you know it full well; 
I'm fond of jam, pussy; mind you don't tell. 

To the dairy you hie, 

O, how sly! Pussy, fle! 

And when nobody sees, to the cupboard steal I. 
Now, is not that naughty? But, Pussy, you see, 
I went tell of you, if you wont tell of me: 
And henceforth to be better we ‘ll both of us try, 
Repenting our errors, my Kitty and I. 


Puss, you lose temper without any cause— 
I can show you the marks of your sharp little claws; 
And sometimes I get 
In a very sad pet, 
And all of my pretty behaviour upset. 
Well, Pussy, that's wrong in us both, you'll agree; 
But I'll try to be good—take example by me; 
And if we improve, all who see us will cry, 
What good little dears are my Kitty and I. 


So, now we ‘ve ended our serious talk, 
Pussy and I will go out for a walk; 
On the lawn I will bring 
A cork and a string 
For a romp with my Kitty—O, that is the thing! 
So come for a run, Pussy—what fun 
To gambol, and frolic, and frisk in the sun, 
While our hearts they are light and our spirits are high 
And we're both young and happy, my Kitty and I. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTIETH MEETING. 


aA nn enn 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





BOOKS. 


THE members of the Club were all assembled in 
the library-room at Mount Rural, awaiting the com- 
ing of Mr. Johnson, who had been called to one of the 

ighbor’s on b There was plenty to look at 
in that room, for the walls were ornamented with 
many beautiful engravings, representing historical 
subjects, and there were also busts and statuettes 
which were very pleasant to the eye, but the chief 
attraction was in the well-tilled book-cases that stood 
on nearly every side of the room. There were histo- 
ries and biographies, volumes of poetry and fiction, 
tales of travel and adventure, books for children and 
books for the aged—in fine, there was something to 
suit any refined taste. 

““Q, what are those books, all alike, and looking 
like a company of soldiers?” asked Carrie Blanchard, 
pointing to a long row on an upper shelf. 

“Those are the Waverley Novels of Sir Walter 
Scott,” replied William Johnson. 

“OQ yes; and are they not splendid?” exclaimed 
Carrie, with rapture. “I have read one or two. 
‘Kenilworth’ was very interesting—all about Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester; how I pitied poor Amy 
Robsart.” . 

“ Scott’s novels are certainly very entertaining, and 
possess the additional charm of being instructive. 
Whenever I read them, lam prompted to read his- 
tory, to learn more of the characters which have so 
interested me,” said Lizzy Hathaway. 

“There are the ‘Queens of England,’ too, and all 
the British poets; what a splendid time you must 
have, reading!” said Fanny Tompkins to Mary 
Johnson. 

Just then Mr. Johnson entered the room, having 
returned from the neighbor’s, and after greeting his 
young friends cordially, he tovk his seat in the presi- 
dential chair, and commenced as follows: 

‘Tam glad to see you are all so fund of books, and 

I think it will be well for us to devote this evening to 
conversing upon the history and character of these 
friends of man. Every one of you can remember 
how delightful the pages of ‘Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies’ were to your eyes when you were little children. 
I can recollect well the copy which 1 possessed my- 
self, and the rhymes that I learned then are still 
fresh in my memory. Many a time I have gazed 
with envious eyes at the picture of Jack Horner, sit- 
ting so happily in his corner, with the Christmas pie 
in his lap, and his thumb and finger holding aloft the 
delicious plum. Then I would look with eyes of pity 
at poor Jack and his sister Jill, who were pictured as 
coming headlong down the steep hillside, drenched 
with the water from the overturned bucket. I used 
to wonder what kind of a mother they had—whether 
she scolded and whipped them for their carelessness, 
or lovingly caressed them and wiped away the tears. 
I can also eall to mind the wonderful ‘song of six- 
pence,’ where four-and-twenty blackbirds were baked 
in a pie, and I can see the curious picture in which 
they were all engaged in lifting up their heads and 
singing—it was probably their death-song. At the 
last line, where it relates how 





“*The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
There came a little blackbird 
And nipt off her nose,’ 


I could not help thinking that that young blackbird 
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alive, and it was thus revenging itself on the cruel 
cook. To my boyish mind, it seemed a most royal 
occupation to be counting money in the parlor, or 
eating bread and honey in the kitchen. In fact, my 
first acquaintance with the writings of Shakspeare 
and Scott was through the medium of my edition of 
‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies.’ ” 

*“* How was that, father?” asked William, 

** You remember the rhyme which runs thus: 


“Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily bent the stile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a.’ "* 


“Well, that is found in Shakspeare’s play of ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale.’ ” 

“And the spirited piece commencing ‘ Pibroch of 
Donnel Dhu, pibroch of Donnel,’ is one of Walter 
Scott’s poems.” 

“ What is a pibroch, sir?” asked Charley Ellis. 
“tis a martial tune, used by th» Highlanders of 
Scotland, and usually played upon a bagpipe.” 

“T did not know before that my ‘Mother Goose’ 
had sueh distinguished authors among her collection 
of melodies. I shall think more of the book than 
heretofore,” remarked Helen. 

“ Fairy books have a charm for children which is 
never experienced in advanced years,” continued 
Mr. Johnson. ‘ Who has not wept over the sad fate 
of Red Riding Hood, or shuddered at the hidden hor- 
rors of Blue Beard’s fatal closet? And my heart 
would almost stand still with apprehension lest the 
two brothers should arrive too late, and I could hear 
and almost feel the anguish which was in the words 
‘Sister Annie, do you see anybody coming?’ How 
many children have read with delight again and 
again the interesting adventures of the Swiss Family 
Robinson. And the same can be said of Captain 
Marryatt’s ‘ Masterman Ready.’” 

“That was a favorite book with me once,” said 
Fanny Tompkins; ‘‘ but I always cried when | read 
how poor old Ready came to his death through the 
carelessness of that little Tommy.’* 

“The Rollo books have always been firm friends 
with children,” said Mr. Johnson; “ they are so nat- 
ural and so lifelike, that it seems as if Rollo and 
Jonas and Cousin Lucy were people we were ac- 
quainted with, and met every day. Mr. Abbott 
knows how to write for children.” 

‘**T don’t like him as well as I do Oliver Optic,” said 
Nathan Pillsbury. 

“ Oliver Optic is certainly the most popular writer, 
for boys, of the day, and I wish that when I was 
young there had been a writer that would have pleas- 
ed me as much as he pleases the youth of the present 
time,” said Mr. Johnson. ‘The history of books is 
very interesting, and I will relate to you what I know 
of it. The word ‘book’ is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon boc ; and as this word signities beech, it is pre- 
sumed that it takes this name from the fact that the 
earliest writers among the Saxons and Dutch used 
birch bark on which to record their ideas. In Greek 
the word for book is biblion, trom which we derive 
Bible, bibliomaniac and bibliopolist; in Latin it is 
liber. Can you think what word we derive from 
that?” 

“Yes sir; the word Library,” answered Carrie 
Blanchard. 

“Right. The ancients used to write on the plant 
papyrus, from which we derive our word paper. Af- 
terwards parchment was used very generally. This 





is very stout, and is made from the skins of animals. 
Books were originally written on long strips or scrolls, 
and were wound up on cylinders as we sometimes 
see maps rolled up. Besides being written with great 
care, they were elaborately ornamented with colored 
devices, and decorated margins. When any one 
wrete a book, it could only be published by hiring 
transcribers to copy off a certain number of them. 
These scrolls were of great value, and were kept in 
wooden cases, made sometimes of cedar, so as to pre- 
serve them from insects. The Romans made books 
by hammering sheets of lead very thin, and fastening 
them at the back with rings; wooden books were 
sometimes made in the same manner. In themiddle 
ages book-making was almost wholly performed by 
monks, particularly those ot the order of Saint Bene- 
dict. One room in the monastery was devoted to this 
purpose, being furnished with desks. This room was 
called the scriptorium. There, under the direction 
of a superintendent, they toiled long and weary 
hours, not permitted to speak to each other. The 
pages were ruled so as to give a uniform appearance 
to the lines; not a word or letter could be altered 
without the superior’s permission, but somehow 
errors did get in, and were copied by others, until 
they were thought to be original. Some of the monks 
did nothing but embellish the pages of these manu- 
scripts with pictures and elegant initial letters at the 
heads of the chapters. Others attended to the bind- 
ing of the books; and very splendidly they were 
bound, too—velvet covers, adorned with precious 
stones, and held together by golden clasps. In this 
manner were preserved and handed down to us copies 
of the Holy Scriptures, and many other useful and 
historical works, which are now such a source of 
gratification to us. In those days books were very 
costly, and considered a great luxury; only a few 
persons could possess one, and oftentimes they were 
to be seen.chained to desks or tables to prevent their 
being stolen or mislaid.” 

“Your remarks about ornamenting the pages of 
manuscripts with beautiful designs, reminds me of 
some verses which I learned once. They struck me 
as being very pretty, and I committed them to mem- 
ory,” said Alice Trull. 
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“Can you repeat them, Alice?” asked Mr. John- 








son. ‘I always like to hear good poetry, and I am 
glad to hear that you store your memory with choice 
pieces; they frequently are very apropos -in conver- 
sation.” 
Alice willingly assented, and recited the following 
lines : 
** You ask me why our churches show 
Fair sculptures on the walls; 
Why storied windows softly glow 
Above the oaken stalls ? 


“ You say,‘ What need? the heart can pray 
Tn buildings cold and bare, 
God heareth all his children say, 
And he is every where.’ 


* Listen :—Two monks of olden time 
Agreed with one accord, 
To copy out the life sublime 
Of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


“ How hard they worked! and Brother John, 
That patient man of old, 
When all was written, labored on 
With brushes dipped in gold. 


“He filled the margins, fair and wide, 
With landscapes, garlands, birds, 
That lovely pictures side by side 
Might stand with lovely words. 


“* What gorgeous tints!’ said Brother Bede, 
* How brilliantly they glow; 
Yet I would ask thee, why the need 
Of all this outward show ? 


‘** My simple pages do not shine 
With red, and blue, and gold, 
And yet therein the word divine 
Is faithfully enrolled.’ 


“*It may be so,’ his brother said; 
* My work is my reward; 
I pour sweet ointment on the head 
Of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ "* 


“Those are very beautiful lines, Alice; do you 
know who wrote them?” inquired Mrs. Johnson. 

“1 found them in a little volume entitled ‘ Wild 
Thyme,’ by Mrs. Mitchell,” replied Alice. 

“After the art of printing was discovered, books 
began to increase, and copies of the Holy Bible soon 
found their way into families who had hitherto been 
unable to possess them. This has gone on, until at 
the present day the Word of God is within the means 
of all, and if any are found who are too poor to buy 
it, there ere societies who freely give them. Books 
are no longer chained, but can be found everywhere, 
from the library of the wealthy to the humble abode 
of the day-laborer. The person who is tond of books 
is never friendless, for they will always amuse him, 
always instruct him, and will make many an hour fly 
swiftly anct happily, which would otherwise be long 
and wearisome.” 

“What is a bibliomaniac, father?” asked Leonard. 

“It is a name applied to one who has an excessive 
passion for books that are rare and curious. He does 
not buy books because he is fund of reading, or be- 
cause they are useful and instructive, but on account 
of their rarity, and oftentimes he will pay a great 
deal more for a shabby copy of a work than he could 
buy a new aud handsome one for, merely for the rea- 
son that the furmer belonged to an edition which is 
very scarce, or was bound or published by some dis- 
tinguished artisan. For instance, at Amsterdam, 
about the year 1600, there was a firm of printers 
named Elzevier, who won great celebrity fur the 
beautitul books which they produced. Some of these 
books are still extant, but they are eagerly sought 
for, and can only be bought at high prices, Biblio- 
maniacs pay enormously for them. There was an- 
other firm in Glasgow, Scotland, about the year 1742, 
who attained great eminence as printers of handsome 
books. It was composed of two brothers, named 
Robert and Andrew Foulis. They brought out an 
edition of Horace, and hung up the printed sheets in 
the college at Glasgow, offering a reward for the de- 
tection of any error in them. They printed many 
classical works, such as Cicero, Herodotus, Homer, 
Cesar’s Commentaries, and others, remarkable for 
the beauty of their finish, and they now command a 
high price. 

In 1812, the library of the Duke of Roxburghe was 
sold by auction, and a copy of a rare book brought 
the remarkable price of £2260, or eleven thousand 
dollars in our money. It was purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Blandford. Seven years atteiwards, the 
marquis’s library came ‘ under the hammer,’ as they 
say when they mean sold at auction; but this time it 
only brought about forty-six hundred dollars. Lord 
Spencer became the possessor of it. These prices 
sound very foolish for a book that can be bought for 

one or two dollars, and in much better condition, too; 
but there are always people who will give a great 
deal to have something that noone else has got. The 
price pail for that book would have purchased a large 
and useful library, giving instruction and entertain- 
ment to many. I hope, children, that you will al- 
ways be fond of reading, but try and read only good, 
proper books; and it is always best to ask your pa- 
rents’ advice as to what books you shall read, as it 
would be as dangerous to allow you free access to all 
the reading that floods the market, as it would to 
permit you to devour without restraint any food you 
might fancy.” 

Here Mr. Johnson paused, and the time for adjourn- 
ment having arrived, the members separated until 
the next Tuesday. 








®umors of the Day. 


DRIVING OFF THE FOG. 


On a late trip of the steamer Express, round from 
Nashville, she was detained several hours by fog. 
Captain McComas, anxious to get along, did not stup 
his boat, but kept her cautiously moving forward, 
having both eyes wide open for any obstacle. Passing 
to the stern of the boat to take an observation, he 
was met by a passenger, who said to him: 

“Captain, why don’t you drive off the fog?” 

* Just the thing I should like to have you tell me 
how to do.” 

**Come down into the cabin, and Ill tell you how 
an old German friend of mine once did it.” 

In a few minutes afterwards they were comfortably 
seated in the cabin, when the p d 
by saying: 

“T shall expect you will believe it, and of course 
try the experiment. Inthe rich valley of the Mo- 
hawk, there is a quiet little village called Spraker’s 
Basin. Not many years ago, and before there was 
such a thing as a railroad in the State of New York, 
the veritable Mr. Spranker, the patriarch and founder 
of Spraker’s Basin, was keeping a tavern a mile or su 
from the village, upon the thoroughfare known as 
Johnstown road. Spraker’s, as it is generally called, 
was in early times the great rendezvous for the Mo- 
hawk farmers, while journeying to Albany with 
their wheat, and of the Jefferson and Lewis county 
drovers. Now and then a New York merchant, on 
his trip to the Northern settlements, was to be seen 
before the great wood fire in Spraker’s tavern. This 
class of travellers were held in much respect by old 
Spraker and the honest Dutch farmers on the river. 
One of this class accosted the old man on the porch, 
one foggy morning, with— 

***Mr. Spraker, do you have much of this sort of 
weather down here in this valley?’ 

“*O, yah, put we tont mind it, Mr Stewart; I has 
a way of triving it off. ’Ish no matter at all, tish 
fog.’ 

‘** How’s that, Mr. Spraker? I should like to know 
the process of driving off a fo.’ 

“¢Well, I will tell you. I takes a tram and goes 
out and feeds te pigs, ant if te fog tont go off putty 
soon, I takes anoder tram, and den I goes out and 
fodders te cattle, and if te fog aint gone py tis time, 
[ takes anoder tram, and den I goes out and chops 
wood like dunder, and if te fog tont go py tis time. I 
takes anoder tram, and so on, Mr. Stewart, I keeps 
a doin’ till de fog all goes away.’ 

** Well, upon my word, Mr. Spraker, this is a novel 
mode of getting clear of a fog. How many drams did 
you ever take of a morning, before you succeeded in 
driving off the fog?’ 

“*QLet me see. About two years ago I tink I had 
to take about twenty drams, but it was a ver foggy 
morning.’” 





NATIONAL WIT. 


Italian wit is highly dramatic, spontaneous, genial. 
Among its proverbs are, “ The dog earns his living by 
wagging his tail.” ‘“ Make yourselves all honey, and 
the flies will devour it.” ‘The smiles of a pretty 
woman are the tears of the purse.” ‘He who takes 
an eel by the tail, or a woman by the tonguc, is sure 
to come off empty-handed.” 

The characteristic of Spanish wit is excessive state- 
liness. Of their proverbs, ‘‘He who has nothing to 
do, let him buy a ship or marry a wife.” “From 
many children and little bread, good Lord deliver us.” 
“A tool is never a fool unless he knows Latin.” 

French wit is characterized by jJinesse, brilliancy, 
dexterity, point, brevity. In repartee the French are 
unrivalled. Their conversation is not only an art, 
but a fine art. In punning they are unequalled. In 
no literature are there so many proverbs which speak 
disparagingly of the fair sex. ‘‘Man is fire, woman 
is tow—the devil comes and blows.” “A wom4ncon- 
ceals only what she doesn’t know.” ‘To get chick- 
ens, one must coax thehen.” ‘Scratch people where 
they itch.” 








A CHRONIC TOPER. 








Uncle John Morris was achronic toper. One day 
while returning from the tavern, he found locomotion 
impossible, and brought up in the corner of a worm 
fence, where he remained standing. He had been 
there only a few minutes, when the minister came 
along. 

“Uncle John,” said he, ‘‘where do you suppose 
you will go when you come to die?” 

“If I can’t go any better thar. I can now, I shan’t 
go anywhere,” replied Uncle John. 





WHAT ARE YOUR RELIGIOUS VIEWS? 

About seven miles from Richmond | saw a man 
lying under the shade of a tree, assiduously chewing 
tobacco. Aftersaluting him and asking seversl ques- 
tions, to which 1 received lazy yeses and noes, | asked 
hin to what churches the people in that neighburhood 
usually went. “ Well, not much to any.” ‘ What 
are their religious views?” ‘ Well, not muct. of 
any.” “Well, my friend, what are your religious 
views?” I asked. The man answered slowly and 
sleepily, ‘‘ My own ’pinion is, that them as made me’ll 
take care of me.” 





“THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH.”— 
Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. In his last ill- 





Deep learning will make you acceptable to the | 
learned; but it is only an easy and obliging behaviour | 
and entertaining conversation that will make you | 





agreeable in all compenies. 


ness, his physician observing in the morning that he 
seemed to cough with more difficulty, he answered, 
“That is rather surprising, as I have been practising 
all night.” 
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h LARA,” said Syril Inglis, | feel 

m 5 3) looking up from a letter he | her 

1 had been reading, “ this is | day ° 

f ) \ from my cousin Zelva| cou! 
ie j March.” It 

? | “The cousin I have often | arra: 
heard you speak of as being | she 

80 beautiful?” thar 


“Yes; and she sends much | ado: 
love to my little wife.” deli 
“I’m much obliged. What | not 
else does she write?” wou'* 
“ That she’s going to make | to b: 
, usa visit.” and 
“She has lived in New 




















yg York city since her marriage, 7 e 

= T think you told me?” ; 
“Yes; and she says she longs to breathe the pure i ; 

air of the country.” 


“Her husband will come with her, I suppose?” And 
““No. Much to her regret, she says that it will be ing t 
impossible for him to break away from his business, On 
long enough to pay him for coming.” finis 
Inglis now took his newspaper, and his wife re- 


flow: 
sumed her sewing. They had been married a little | to th 
over a year, and without being showy or luxurious, | writi 
everything was so tastefully and judiciously arrang- | with 
ed, and as a whole, in such perfect keeping in and | hear‘ 
around their dwelling, as to give to its inmates that | and 
kind of restful feeling of self-satisfaction and charity large 
towards others which is the true secret of domestic | some 


happiness. ter of 
The parlor where they were now sitting, was par- | and, 

ticularly cosy and comfortable, for though the weather | able. 

was still warm by day, the evening air was just at 


six 1 
that temperature which makes the rustling eloquence | volur 
of green leaves so grateful and so delicious. The Sh: 
aspect of things was exactly what might have been | crus! 
expected from the appearance of the mistress of the | unwi 
family. becau 

Clara Inglis, according to the common acceptation | soul, 
of the epithets, was neither a brilliant nor a fascinat- grow 
ing woman; but she was very lovely, and her per- | stocki 
sonal appearance was exactly suited to her quiet, | basin 
gentle manners, which were the true index of her guilt, 
character. That, too, was quiet and gentle, yet with- | to her 
out that softness, moral or mental, which, yielding to | than 


the sway of stronger—not more exalted natures— | said t 
soon sinks down to a dead level, or becomes so inter-| “'T! 
fused with the external influences brought to bear | just » 
on it, as to lose all its distinctive traits. 


and t! 
She possessed firmness and decision, patience and | have | 
perseverance. These she knew how to combine and over, ° 
concentrate for the accomplishment of any given | of its 
purpose. Even then, as she sat industriously plying | obtain 
her needle, her thoughts were on something very dif- “In> 
ferent from the cambric handkerchief she was | ly?” j 
hemming. “wy 
At an early period she had been, and up to the | other 
time of her marriage still was, a successful contribu- | retain 
tor to different periodicals; but as her productions | when ° 
had never appeared in her own name, it was not | States ' 


suspected that they were written by a somewhat shy, Not! 
unobtrusive girl not yet out of her teens. 

One day less than a week after her marriage with 
Cyril Inglis, she thought she would mention the sub- 
ject to him, and for that Purpose made some remarks 


ponde: 
the fir 
inan 





that led i P i “ep 
hat led in that direction; but finding by what he | ten, w! 

said that he had formed some very disparaging opin- | she off 

ions relative to literary women, she furbure to fulfil | cept it 

her intention. vantag 
“In short, Clara,” 


said he, asa kind of crown to | seen pi 





the pyramid of objections he had been piling up | to be p 
against this particular class of femininity, “a woman | an exte: 
ought to be womanly—thoroughly domestic in her | nounced 




















